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To command the love and the respect of another, 
is to have power over another. Hence, he who would 
lead a young person aright must win both the love 
and the respect of that young person, as preliminary 
to his right leading. Time and effort expended in 
this endeavor are time and effort well expended. This 
is as true in one sphere as in another—in the sphere 
of parent, of teacher, or of friend. 


A large audience has the advantage of enthusiasm; 
a small audience has the advantage of impressibility. 
A large audience gives more to the speaker; a small 
audience gets more from the speaker. Hence it is 
that, while the winter gatherings in church or Sun- 
day-school are more attractive, the midsummer groups 
in the same fields are more receptive. The nearer a 
congregation comes to being the one speaker to the 
one hearer, the larger the hope of a personal message 
being received as personal by him who listens to it. 


Most men would be glad to improve the moment 
which should insure a fortunate turn in their under- 
takings; but only now and then is a man willing to 
work hard enough, and long enough, to bring about 
the fortune-turning moment. Yet, as a rule, the man 
who finds himself at the top of the hill is the man 


is a success in his business is the man who has made 
his business a success. Mr. John Wanamaker re- 
cently told several life-insurance agents that while 
many were ready to “strike while the iron is hot,” 
they had learned the art of “making the iron hot by 
striking.” And the truth thus pithily expressed is a 
truth for men in other lines of service than that of 
life-insurance soliciting. 


Remorse for wrong-doing is a very different thing 
from repentance of wrong-doing ; yet the two states 
of mind are often confounded by the evil-doer. Re- 
morse is the gnawing of conscience in the remembrance 
of guilt. Repentance is the turning away from in- 
dulged sin, in a loathing of it as sin. Even the hard- 
est criminal is subject to remorse; although he does 
not repent of his transgressions. He who repents is 
already softened in mind and heart, and there is hope 
of reform in his case. One who suffers under remorse 
is chiefly desirous of evading the penalty of his wrong- 
doing. One who is truly repentant, seeks to cancel, 
or to atone for, the wrong done by him. In the one 
case, it is the consequences of sin that trouble the 
sinner ; in the other case, it is the sin itself which 
gives him concern. Here is a hint which may help 
an evil-doer to know whether his trouble of mind is 
in the line of repentance or of remorse. 


How willing men are to be deceived by their eyes ! 
As a rule, men care but little to get back of the out- 
side appearance of that which they are called to pass 
upon. Here in the city of Philadelphia, for example, 
it has been recently shown that bakers were in the 
habit of coloring buns with poisonous chrome yellow, 
in order to make them look as if they were rich with 
eggs. The buns were for eating, not for show; and 
the chrome yellow gave them no taste of eggs: yet 
men, women, and children, by the thousand, would 
buy the rich-looking buns in preference to those of a 
lighter color, thinking that that which looked better 
must be better. Scores, if not hundreds, of deaths 
were a result of the over-valuing of appearances in 
this instance; and in many another sphere a like 
fatality attends a corresponding regard for mere out- 
ward show. Cream and butter and cakes and con- 
fectionery must be poisoned in order to present an 
attractive exterior to the average purchaser. Men 
poison themselves by coloring their hair, and women 
poison themselves by “ improving ” their complexion. 
Conduct and character are usually judged by their 
surface color. So, also, are creeds and doctrines. 
And poison lurks in all deceptive coloring. He who 
gives the first place to appearances does so at a fear- 
ful risk ; for the face of death may be covered by a 
mask of health ; as when the hectic flush seems but a 
ruddy glow on the cheek of bounding youth. 


What we know, and what we are, and what we 
want to be, depends largely on whom we know, or 
have known. After all our studying and all our 
thinking, our standards of wisdom, and of goodness, 
and of nobility of action, and of worthiness of aim, 
are measurably conformed to some personal illustra- 
tion of these ideals, in those who have won our honor 
and our admiration, in our earlier or our later days. 
It is because one who impressed us with a sense of 
his great genius, or of his exalted personal character, 





who has done some hard climbing; and the man who 


affirmed to us some basal principle of truth, that that 

principle has had controlling power with us in our 

lives from that day to this; and our very studies 

have been in the line of his pointing out. It is be- 
cause of our new acquaintance with a person of a 
marked refinement, or delicacy, or keen perceptions, 

or lofty aspirations, that we have had new incite- 
ments to well-doing and well-being. Our highest 
impulse toward heroic daring, or doing for the right, 
has been a result of our memory of one who seemed 
always a hero. Our profoundest spiritual nature has 
been moved by sympathy with, or by up-reaching 
toward, one who uniformly showed himself as Christ- 
loving and as Christ-like. We have practically no 
conception of a standard which has never been im- 
personated before us. This is in the very nature of 
things. It is useless for us to battle against it. For 
nothing in the way of helps upward have we greater 
reason for thankfulness to God than for friends who 
hold before us a lofty ideal. And at no point ought 
we to feel more heavily a responsibility resting upon 
us, than at the point where we may present an ideal, 
an inspiration, an incentive, or an illustration, to one 
who is yet in the formative period of character 
and of life. 





LASSITUDINARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 


Years ago, before the Church of England had 
aroused itself and begun the hard work, on various 
lines, which has characterized its recent history, an 
English wit said that the three great schools of 
thought in the Anglican Establishment might be 
described in three words,—“ attitude, latitude, and 
platitude.” Whatever truth there may have been in 
the clever jest has been diminished in these later 
times. We have seen the “attitude” party busily 
engaged in conducting city “missions,” building hos- 
pitals, opening free churches for the poor, and show- 
ing that the Christianity of the “church fathers” 
ought to be a religion of hard work for the church 
sons. The “latitudinarian” preachers, too, have 
transmuted mere rationalism and estheticism into 
such solid effort as Robertson put forth forthe working- 
men of Brighton, or such self-sacrificing and suc- 
cessful Christian education as the Rev. Samuel A. 
Barnett is promoting among the poor of the London 
district of Whitechapel. As for the “ Low Church ” 
or “ Evangelical” wing, let the life of a single man, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, be the testimony whether 
mere platitude is all it has to proffer, or whether 
Christian faith and philanthropy are not still the 
noble product of a school of thought which once was 
stirred by the quickening eloquence of a Simeon 
and a Venn. 

But there is still plenty of attitude, latitude, and 
platitude left in the Church of England, and in many 
another Christian body. The Ritualists are not the 
only professing Christians who think to be saved, or 
brought to salvation, by particular ceremonies, church 
attendance, sanctimonious tone, or conspicuous pos- 
ture. In many a religious denomination dees indif- 
ferentism—the most destructive enemy of true religion 
—steal the garb of genuine liberality of thought. As 
for platitude, it is ready to steal into your own pulpit 
or prayer-meeting whenever your faithful pastor or 
your devout self gives fidelity and devoutness a space 





or of his exceptional intellectual attainments, first 


for leisurely rest. Most of us, indeed, have sometimes 
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seen a combination of all three of these characteristic 
nouns in one person, or at least in one church, now 
and then, though it is to be hoped not often. 

There is another type of Christianity, however, 
which is just as bad as any one of those just named. 
It is Lassitudinarian Christianity. In the Episcopal 
churches it makes no stand for vestments and forms, 
and so escapes the errors of Ritualism. It is not 
familiar with Kuenen or the religious articles in The 
Eneyclopedia Britannica; and thus it avoids dis- 
tressing rationalism. Not being at all earnest con- 
cerning justification by faith, or by works, it is not 
obnoxious to either of the old terms “ puritanical ” 
and “ worldly-minded.” ‘The Lassitudinarian Chris- 
tian views, without alarm, the introduction of candles 
or colored vestments, or listens serenely to that new 
Oxfordism of Jowett and Miller which has usurped 
the place of the Tractarianism of Pusey and the 
young Newman. In America, he is not disturbed by 
the theory of evolution, when broached in the pulpit, 
and he is very willing to be entertained by the Rev. 
Sam Jones. The Salvation Army, to him, is well 
enough in its way; and, on the other hand, he won- 
ders why the New England theologians get so excited 
nowadays. He is perfectly willing to have his min- 
ister preach from any text, in or out of the Bible, save 
Revelation 3: 14-18; and sometimes he is really 
interested in what he hears. He mildly encourages 
his wife to send the children to Sunday-school, being 
quite willing to admit that the schools are better than 
they were in his day. Family prayers he theoreti- 
cally believes in, though practically he does not have 
time for them; and he very courteously and rever- 
ently asks the minister to say grace when invited to 
his table. At church he is present at the morning 
service, the greater part of the time, and gladly hires, 
and well pays for, one of the best pews. Prayer- 
meetings tire him, and he comes away from them in 
a much more critical mood than from the church 
service. He does not enjoy working on what we may 
call slum and hospital committees, but seldom refuses 
to contribute to their cost of maintenance. At the 
more conspicuous funerals he is a regular attendant, 
and usually a pall-bearer, in which capacity he pre- 
sents a most respectable and tranquillizing appear- 
ance. He has no “ views,” but occasionally expresses 
himself to the effect that ministers would better let 
the temperance question, the state of the laboring 
class, and other social problems, to be worked out by 
“ practical” thinkers, 

Lassitudinarian Christians are not limited to such 
as he. Some of them, in earlier life, were very ear- 
nest and successful Christian workers, when they 
lived in the country and moved in a circle less cul- 
tured or less rich. Not a few of them are women, 
and sometimes children catch the lassitudinarian secret 
at a very early age. That secret is a broad, compre- 
hensive, and all-inclusive indifference to religious 
things. Toward ethics, this indifference is, on the 
whole, kindly disposed; but it thinks that intense 
belief of any kind is not only bigoted, but, what is 
worse, vulgar. The men and women of this loose 
school are confident that common sense and discretion 
and “the demands of the age” are too often ignored 
in our time. We must take things as they are, and 
not everlastingly be troubling ourselves about progress 
and reform. The conservatives are reactionaries, and 
the liberals are destructives, or, at best, foolish fel- 
lows, who want to unsettle everything. Why not be 
content with an agreeable negative Christianity, in- 
stead of making such a fuss about positive Christianity 
of this brand or that? 

The Lassitudinarians, then, are a large party in our 
modern Christendom. What they lack in strength 
and force, they make up in inert bulk. If they do 
not move others, they are not easily moved them- 
selves. They make no quarrel with Calvinist or 
Arminian, teetotaller or moderate drinker, sacramen- 
tarian or Friend. They are numerous in the churches, 
are represented in the Sunday-schools (especially in 
summer), have a foothold in the theological semina- 
ries, draw many a salary in colleges once bitterly 


propagandist, and write half the religious editorials 





in the secular press. Ina word, they are exactly fitted 
in many places, by their numbers and methods, to 
hold a certain balance of power. 

And yet it would seem that they forget the very 
first mandate of the Founder of Christianity, who 
said “ Follow me,” and did not say 


“ Being everything which now thou art, 

Be nothing which thou art not.” 
Do they thoroughly apprehend the Christian idea of 
constant duty here and now, in the Master’s name? 
Do they understand the great truth that drudgery is 
to be made divine by earnest and faithful work, rather 
than by mere placid acceptance of things? Is not 
the commonplace of life to be sanctified by lahor, and 
not elevated to a semi-Christian and semi-Booddhistic 
Nirvana of negativeness? It might be feared that 
some Lassitudinarian, were he to read these words, 
would take offense at the mere raising of these ques- 
tions, if it were not remembered that the men and 
women of that party feel that such hints as these do 
no harm to themselves, and may perhaps benefit the 
less favored classes. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A high ideal is essential to high attainment. Unless 
a man has a high standard of duty before him, his con- 
duct is not likely to be what it ought to be. The Sunday 
School Times seeks to hold up before its readers an ideal 
and a standard in the realm of ethics which can be safely 
aspired to at all times, and by all. If at any point it 
seems to fall short of the highest aim, it is glad to be 
called in question accordingly. Just now it is a Kansas 
correspondent who criticises the Illustrative Applications 
of Mr. Trumbull, on a recent lesson, after this sort: 

You have, I think, correctly stated, in The Sunday School 
Times of June 25, the obligation to speak the truth. I think 
there is call for another disclaimer in view of sentiments indi- 
cated, if not expressly stated, on page 409, as follows: “If one 
thing more than another could upset the temper of a horse- 
jockey, it would be to find that a clergyman had, by honest 
shrewdness, got the better of him in a trade, when he thought 
he had ‘a sure thing on the preacher.’” Honesty does not 
want to get the better of anybody; and if it finds it has, with- 
out so intending, it makes amends. Again: “ There is nothing 
which so sets commercial sharpers against pure and undefiled 
religion, as the finding of themselves in the worst of a bargain in 
the sale of stocks to a preacher or an elder who understood the 
prospects of the market better than they did.” A Christian 
should not give any one the worst of a bargain by virtue of 
understariding the market better. I deem these sentiments bad 
for any time—very bad for these times. 

It would seem that the colloquial form adopted in the 
Illustrative Applications has caused the Kansas reader 
to misunderstand the nature of the hypothetical cases 
stated. The point illustrated was the anger of Herod 
over the failure of the wise men to aid him in murdering 
the holy child Jesus, when he had supposed they would 
be misled by his professed desire to worship Jesus. It 
was suggested that bad men who try to impose on a good 
man are always doubly indignant when they find that 
they have been outwitted—even though without being 
wronged. Then followed the Mlustrative applications in 
question. A horse jockey has a horse with a fault or a 
defect, which lowers its market value. He tries to im- 
pose on a preacher by selling him that horse at a price 
above the jockey’s idea of his worth. The clergyman, 
being a better judge of horses than the jockey, takes the 
horse at the jockey’s price; and, by his superior dis- 
cernment (which is the equivalent of “honest shrewd- 
ness”), he secures a horse which he cures or trains so 
that it proves a better bargain for the clergyman than 
the jockey anticipated. So, again, a sharper unfairly 
counsels “a preacher, or an elder,” to buy some stocks, 
which the sharper supposes will soon be worthless. If 
the better judgment of the purchaser secyres to him the 
ultimate advantage in a case of this sort, the sharper is 
likely to be more angry at his failure to cheat, than if 
his intended victim were a fellow-sharper. In neither 
of these cases was there any dishonesty or duplicity. on 
the purchaser’s part; nor yet was there any purpose of 
taking advantage of the purchaser. There was simply 
a failure on the seller’s part—through the superior 
knowledge of the purchaser—to harm the purchaser, as 
the seller had planned to do; and the seller’s anger was 
really over his own non-success, although it was nomi- 
nally against the good man who was not such a deluded 
victim as had been counted on. “ Honest shrewdness” 
is pretty sure to get the better, in the long run, of dis- 
honest shrewdness. God has so constructed the universe 
that this is the way things are working. And there is 





nothing that makes a dishonest man madder than to find 
this truth illustrated in his own case; because it shows 
him that his fight against God is sure to be a losing one. 
THat is a sentiment which we deem a safe one for these 
times, or for any time. 


The one all-dividing line in the universe is the line 
between truth and falsehood. On the one side of that 
line is God; and on that side belong all who are God’s. 
On the other side of that line is the Devil; and thither- 
ward tend those who are opposed to God. Yet there are 
those who want to be counted on God’s side, who would 
fain find an excuse for lying—at one time or another. 
This whole subject has been much discussed in The Sun- 
day School Times; and the interest shown in its recent 
reopening here shows that, so long as God and the Devil 
stand over against each other, there will be those who 
are not sure where the line is to be drawn between the 
opposing forces. A clergyman from New York State 
asks for a clearer definition of a lie; and it is evident 
that he is sadly in need of light on that point. He says: 

Pardon me for intruding my correspondence upon you in regard 
to your Editorial on the old question of lying. There is con- 
fusion in your article to many minds, on account of your not 
clearly defining what a lie is. You say ‘A lie is a sin per se,” 
and that “we may not do evil that good may come,” to save the 
nation, or even the universe. Whatis.a lie? It is not essen- 
tially a deception. A man may deceive, and not lie; as when 
he is himself mistaken. And he may even lie when he does 
not deceive. The Critical Note writer in the paragraph origi- 
nally attacked probed the core of the difficulty when he wrote, 
“The essence of falsehood is in the intention; ”’ but it is not in 
the intention merely to deceive, as that writer seemed to imply, 
but todo wrong. However much we may fear the inferences 
which may be drawn from this position, we hold that the evil 
of a lie is in the purpose to do evil. We have no condemnation 
in us anywhere for the woman who misrepresents to a burglar 
in order to save life. You allow that “‘ toward those who have 
no just claim to a disclosure of the truth, a man can use every 
means in his power, except lying, in order to the concealment 
of the truth.” We agree with you, if you agree with us as to 
what a lie is. The detective may be required to misrepresent 
facts in order to break up notorious gangs,—Mollie Maguires, 
for example. If, in the candid judgment of the detective (and 
every man must be his own judge in these matters), a case 
necessitates deception, in order that the innocent may be pro- 
tected and the. guilty be made to suffer, we hold that neither his 
conscience, nor the law of God nor of man, will condemn him, 
The general of an army, both in the use of strategem and in 
putting men to death, is justified only as he is an officer of jus- 
tice. We would say that justifiable ends justify justifiable means, 
and we are willing to justify ourselves under this proposition. 

Then, in order to put his idea of right and wrong 
in compact form, this clergyman adds the following 
memoranda: 

1. Definition of a lie: A lie is an attempt at falsification with 
evil intent. 2, The judgment must decide for each individual 
what is right or wrong. 3. All that is asked of any one.is, that 
he intends to do right. 4. The aim of practical casuistry is nota 
correct code, but a correct character. 

To begin with, we are glad to define a lie; so that there 
need be no doubt in any one’s mind as to our meaning 
when we aflirm that a lie is a sin per se. Webster’s 
definition of a lie is explicit: “ A falsehood uttered for 
the purpose of deception.” Webster cites Paley as say- 
ing: “It is willful deceit that makes a lie.” A lie may 
be by word or by act. Hence a lie is the intentional 
affirming, by word or by act, of that which is false, or the 
intentional denying, by word or by act, of that which is 
true. And whether the intention of the falsifier is to do 
evil, or to do good, in such a case, the lie is none the 
less, in and of itself, a sin. No detective, no soldier, no 
endangered mother, no human being, no angelic being, 
no being of any sort in the universe of God, is ever justi- 
fiable in a lie for any purpose, or under any circum- 
stances whatsoever. All this talk about the tenderness 
and the nobleness of a mother deliberately sinning in 
one way or in another as a means of saving her child is 
an unworthy, if not a cowardly, appeal to mere feeling, 
against a higher sense of right. Many a Christian 
mother has consented to see her own child’s brains dashed 
out before her eyes because she would not tell a lie by 
saying that Jesus was not her Saviour; and even the 
sense of her child’s murderers has accorded her honor 
for her fidelity to duty under circumstances like these. 
It was seventeen hundred years ago that Justin Martyr 
said for his Christian brethren on this point: “It is in 
our power, at any time, to escape your torments by deny- 
ing the faith, when you question us about it; but we 
scorn to purchase life (our own life or the life of a loved 
one) at the expense of a lie.” Tosay that “ the judgment 
must decide for each individual what is right or wrong,” 
or that “all that is asked of any one is that he intends 
to do right,” is to have a lower basis of morals than that 
which prevails in heathendom. Right is right, whether 
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a man knows it to be so or not; and if a man does wrong 
he must take the consequences of wrong-doing, whatever 
were his intentions. So said the Mosaic-law. So said 
Jesus. So says the civil law. Moses prescribed the 
penalties and offerings for the soul which sinned 
“through ignorance.” Jesus said explicitly, that the 
servant who knew not his master’s will, and did commit 
things worthy of stripes, should be beaten. It is a 
* maxim of the civil law that’a man’s duty is to know the 
law. A man who committed one of the most revolting 
crimes ever brought before our American courts actually 
pleaded his ignorance of any law against that crime; 
but the court made no allowance for him on that score. 
Practical “casuistry” is an application of the law to 
“cases” of conduct. Its aim is correct conduct, apart 
from the question of character. Our New York State 
correspondent needs to revise his understanding of the 
true basis of ethics, and of religion. 
In quite a different strain comes another letter from 
New York State, as follows: 


I want to thank whoever wrote that Editorial Note entitled 
“ No Place in God’s Service for a Lie,” in your issue of June 25. 
I was shocked and pained when I read the statement which 
called it out; but I did not express my disapprobation, for the 
reason that I believe that there are people enough in the world 
who consider that they are only doing their appointed service 
when they are finding fault with or criticising some one, and I 
am rejoiced, not only to find that editorially you sanctioned 


neither the statement izself nor the principle contained in the | 


citation in question, but that the correction had so much of the 
ring of the true metal. I believe that one of the greatest evils 
that beset society is the tendency to lie, directly or indirectly, 
in social intercourse, business, politics, architecture; in short, 
in numberless ways. And I am pleased to note the expression 
you use, “A lie is a sin per se;” and I believe that the sooner 
God’s children are taught to recognize falsehood in any form as 
an approach to what led our first parents to their first act of 
disobedience to God, the sooner will that time come when the 
Saviour shall reign and the power of the evil one (who owes so 
much of his success to the prevalence of his works of falsehood) 
besubdued. I trust you will pardon the taking of time which is 
valuable to us all; but I could not help expressing my thanks 


~ Still a third correspondent from New York brings this 
inquiry; which'has, by the way, been answered more 
than once in these pages: 


You say that a lie is never justifiable—in saving one’s own 
life or the life of others. If to kill another in self-defense is 
never justifiable, then you are right; but if it is, then you are 


wrong. For if a man may kill another in self-defense without- 


the imputation of guilt, why may he not tell a lie in self-defense 
without the imputation of guilt? I pity the man who would 
take the alternative of killing, rather than lying, to save his 
own life, or the life of another. 


Because God, as the Creator of life, has a right to take 
life, therefore God has the right to authorize the ta&ing 
of life by another. But because truth is back of the very 
conception of God, God can neither lie nor authorize 
another to lie. No man has a right to take another’s 
life, save as he stands for and represents God in that life- 
taking. But no man can claim to represent God in an 
act—like lying—which God himself would have no right 
to perform. Here is the world-wide difference between 
lying and life-taking. 

If it were true that the Bible would lie to us, or would 
justify a lie, how should we know what portion of the 
Bible to believe, or when to believe those who were 
taught by the Bible to lie to us? But there is no trouble 
on this score. The Bible is on the side of truth unvary- 
ingly. The illustrations in the Bible narrative which 
might seem ambiguous, need only a fresh examination 
to prove them consistent with the whole trend of the 
Book of God. A Connecticut correspondent asks an 
explanation of one of these illustrations which has puz- 
zled many a reader. Thus: 


You say editorially : “ God himself can neither lie, nor can he 
authorize or justify a lie. If God were to do so, he would 
thereby prove himself not to be himself; and that is both a 
natural and a moral impossibility.”” In the light of this state- 
ment, will you please explain, in Notes on Open Letters, the 
scene described by the prophet in 1 Kings 22:19-23? Perhaps 
you can clear up what seems a serious difficulty. 


In the case in question, certain prophets had been 
lying to Ahab and Jehoshaphat—lying with good inten- 
tions, but lying nevertheless. A truth-telling prophet 
was called on to say hissay. Under the guise of a para- 
ble, he declared that the other prophets were liars; and 
that if God had wanted to work the ruin of Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat he might have employed just such prophets 
as they. All this was said in season to save Ahab and 
Jehoshaphat from being misled by the liars. This fact 
in itself is sufficient to show that God did not send liars 
in that case to do his work. God could not justify lying; 
for God is the Godof truth, and a lie is of the Devil— 
the father of lies, 





A SUMMER SEA SONG. 
BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


The winds blew east, and the winds blew west, 
And the full tides rose in the sea, 
But my anchor was down when the fair winds blew, 
And the tide was lost to me. 
Is your anchor down when the free winds blow? 
Is your anchor down when the full seas flow? 
Weigh, weigh the anchor, ho, ho! ho, hol 
For the tide will come no more. 


The havened ships went out to the sea 
In the track of the swift sea-mew : 

But the anchor was down, and in vain for me 
The winds o’er the waters blew. 


And the ships came in from the ocean wide, 
And they sang, and fed the town; 

But I never knew what I lost with the tide 
As I dreamed with the anchor down. 


Is your anchor down when the free winds blow, 
And the full tides rock the prow? 

It was so with me; and the day is past, 
And my boat lies empty now. 


The winds blow east, and the winds blow west, 
And the full tides lave the shore; 

But the day that I dreamed, with the anchor down, 
Will come to the sea no more. 


Is your anchor down when the free wings blow? 
Is your anchor down when the full tides flow? 
Weigh, weigh the anchor, ho, ho! ho, ho! 

For the tide will come no more, 





THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 


I. This phrase, “the kingdom,” often expanded into 
such phrases as “the kingdom of heaven,” “the king- 


-| dom of God,” “the kingdom of Christ,” and the like, 


occurs some one hundred and thirty-five times in the 
New Testament. A phrase so recurrent must carry some 
fundamental conception. Let us try to seize it. 

1. And, first, God is father, and therefore man’s natu- 
ral king. For man was created to obey as well as to 
enjoy; he was made for law as well as for love. Never 
was this lesson more needed than in our democratic age 
and in our republican land. Allegiance, or amenability 
to law, is a constitutional, constituent part of manhood. 
In other words, man was created in order that he might 
become God’s conscious, joyous instrument; the final 
cause of his creation was that he might serve God, and 
so enjoy him forever. This, in fact, is the meaning of 
all institutional law; for example, laws of nature, laws 
of society, laws of household. They are not their own 
ends; they are—oh that men would understand and be- 
lieve it!—means of loyalty to God, ladders’ by which we 
may ascend to his fatherhood, avenues by which we may 
reach his paternal sway. God is man’s original, essen- 
tial, natural king. 

2, Alas! man has disowned this divine kingdom. He 
has sinned, and sin means revolt. The sin of Eden was 
asin of disobedience, and so of disloyalty: “ Hast thou 
eaten of the tree, whereof I commanded thee that thou 
shouldest not eat?” The sin of Israel in asking Samuel 
to give them a king that they might be like the nations 
around them was conspicuously a sin of rebellion. For 
God had offered himself to them and their fathers to be 
their Jahveh; that is, the covenant God of the Hebrews, 
their civic as well as their moral sovereign. Their gov- 
ernment from the day they escaped the bondage of 
Egypt had been strictly a theocracy or God-government. 
Accordingly, in asking Samuel to give them a king, they 
emphatically disowned the kingdom of God. “They 
have not rejected thee,” said Jahveh to Samuel, “but 
they have rejected me, that I should not be king over 
them.” And although Jahveh directed Samuel to com- 
ply with the ungrateful demand of his countrymen, yet 
the history of the Hebrew monarchy is itself a startling 
testimony to the assertion that sin means rebellion. In 
what did the essence of the sin of the Prodigal Son lie? 
It lay not in the fact that he wasted his substance in 
riotous living, it lay in the previous fact that he had 
become weary of his father’s authority, and determined to 
set up for himself; his sin began the instant he resolved 
to cross his father’s threshold. The parable of the dis- 
contented, lost son is a parable of discontented, lost 
humanity. Man has said to the Father-King: ‘“ We 
will not have thee reign over us.” 

8. Thank God, his own Son has come down to restore 
to his Father and our Father the disowned sceptre. The 
incarnation itself was an august instance of God’s king- 





dom. Listen to psalmist and ‘to apostle: 
cometh into the world, he saith — 

‘ Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, 
But a body didst thou prepare for me; 
Burnt offering and sin offering hast thou not required: 
Then said I, Lo, I am come 
(In the roll of the book it is written of me) 

To do thy will, O God; 

Yea, thy law is within my heart.’” 
The Son of man had it for his very food, not to do his 
own will, but the will of the Father who had sent him, 
and to finish the work which that Father had given him 
todo. And in doing that will, in being loyal to that 
kingdom, he became our Saviour. Listen again :—,» 

“Who in the days of his flesh, having offered up 
prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto him that was able to save him from death, and 
having been heard for his godly fear, though he was a 
Son, yet learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered; and having been made perfect, he became unto 
all them that obey him the author of eternal salvation.” 

The loyalty of Jesus to God as his Christ or Sent one 
was the means of his restoring man to the same loyalty ; 
and restoration to loyalty is, practically speaking, salva- 
tion. Redemption is the re-installment of God’s king- 
dom in the heart of humanity, the return of Jahveh God 
to walk with man in the garden in the cool of the day. 
Man’s salvation means God’s re-enthronement, even as 
God’s re-enthronement means man’s salvation. 

This then is the meaning of the phrase, “The kingdom 
of God;” it means the restored reign of God in the heart 
of man; and this through the mediation of his Son Jesus 
Christ, 

II. And, therefore, this kingdom of God is a gospel, a 
evayyéduov, glad tidings. Observe the frequency with 
which this kingdom is called the gospel; see, for exam- 
ple, Matthew 4: 28; 9: 35; 24: 14; Luke 8: 5. Thus 
the kingdom of God i is itself God’s evangel ; the restora- 
tion of God’s sway in man is itself God’s spell, God’s 
gospel. We are apt to limit the meaning of this word 
“gospel” to Christ’s atoning sacrifice. But it is to be 
observed that when the Evangelists record that Jesus 
went about preaching the gospel of the kingdom, they 
refer to the early part of his ministry, long before he 
foretold his own passion and death, long before his apos- 
tles asserted and unfolded the blessed doctrine of the 
atonement. The truth is, the re-enthronement of God in 
man is in deepest sense the evangel. The re-instatement 
of God’s kingdom in this insurgent world is the grand 
and blessed fact of humantime. ‘To this everything else 
is instrumental: for example, God’s Scripture, in way of 
informing and guiding; God’s providence, in way of 
controlling the affairs of men, the march of events, the 
progress of discoveries ; God’s Spirit, in way of illuminat- 
ing, quickening, upbuilding; God’s Son, in way of pro- 
pitiating, reconciling, rectifying, illustrating. Nay, the 
atonement itself is but a means to an end; and this end 
is the re-establishment of God’s empire in man, the res- 
toration of God’s diadem over humanity. Well, then, 
may this gospel of the kingdom of God be called an 
evangel, a gospel, glad news, good tidings. To be told 
that, notwithstanding all my rebellion, Almighty God 
has not eternally outlawed me; to be assured that, not- 
withstanding all my shame and uncleanness, the infi- 
nitely shining One is longing to come down and resume 
his sway within me; to be certified that eternal God is 
yearning to make entry into my guilty, miserable soul, 
that he may enshritie himself here in infinite love and 
eternal peace,—this is indeed a very gospel, ay, it is the 
gospel itself. Brother, if this is not a gospel, or good 
news, pray, tell me what you mean by glad tidings. 

Now we see how the phrase, “the kingdom of God,” 
is interchangeable with the phrase, “the kingdom of 
heaven.” The kingdom of God is also the kingdom of 
heaven because heaven itself is a dominion, even God’s 
own kingdom, Our Father who art in heaven, thy king- 
dom come! 


“When he 





A SUMMER SKETCH IN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY 8. DE L. VAN RENSSELAER. 


Snugly nestled away among the New England hills 
are many villages whose beauty and charm of situation 
may well tempt the weary worker to spend days and 
months of restful lingering and delightful leisure within 
their quiet precincts. One who has thus drawn treasures 
of health and enjoyment from nature’s ministry in her 
best-loved haunts, would be unworthy of the grace be- 
stowed, did gratitude not lead her to point out to other 
needy ‘souls the way to this refuge among thé oe 
And yet she dares not tell the way too clearly, 
rude Philistines, led by gross curiosity a Ff : 
ling desire for “summer board,” % 
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cherished haunts which none but their true lover should 
espy. So by faint indications, and gentle touches here and 
there, the path must be shown forth, trusting to the divin- 
ing-rod of subtle sympathy to detect this terra incognita, 
which lies verily in “a land of brooks of water, of foun- 
tains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” 

This village, so unlike others in its personal and indi- 
vidual charm, is yet laid out on the plan, so general in 
New England, of four roads converging to a common 
centre, in two grassy squares, with a third green plot for 
the aspiring pole whence floats the “flower flag,” as the 
Chinese poetically term the “stars and stripes.” Long 
avenues of stately, wide-branching elms keep guard over 
rows of comfortable, gambrel-roofed houses, dating back 
into colonial days; broad stretches of well-kept grass 
draw us forth alcng the village streets till the semblance 
of streets is lost, and there are only the four roads branch- 
ing out and down into the happy valley that surrounds 
the hill; the church, the post-office, the hotel (alas 
for the simple days of our fathers, when we might say 
“inn” !), the little knot of buildings where idlers stand 
and gossip, and farmers’ wagons drive up for the girls to 
do a little “trading,”—all these make up a list not un- 
familiar in the description of any Yankee village. 

But the four roads! It is where they lead to that 
makes the difference, and makes this land the El Dorado 
of our dreams. Take one, for instance; the woody, 
winding way towards that village which lies the highest 


_in the state, “in the best of the land” (like its name- 


sake of old). A ride along that road one summer after- 
noon comes back to mind. Picture a sky of dull gray 
haze, the haze of intense heat, above deepening into a 
lurid glow through the mist; the sun looming through, 
a disk of deepest rose-red, burning with a heart of radiant 
flame,—no effect of ordinary golden sunlight. Bewil- 
dering masses of laurel, of every shade of pink to pure 
white, lined the roadside. Bobolinks were flying to and 
fro, not jubilant, as in the early spring; but we heard 
the first voice of the rich, abundant summer, bringing 
August to mind, in the faint “ Bob White” from a dis- 
tant thicket, Turning homewards, with still six or seven 
miles to go, the crimson glow was reflected in the still 
waters of a tiny lake, bearing the uneuphonious name 
of Dog Pond. As the cool of evening came on, our 
horses felt its refreshing effect, and brightened visibly. 
A long, swinging trot took us onward with but few breaks 
till the descent near Bethlehem. And then began the 
grand concert, at which we occupied the best prosce- 
nium boxes. The woods were filled with whippoorwills. 
Their mournful, beseeching tones filled the air,—now 
close at hand, then retreating till the fine vibration could 
only be perceived by the closest attention. We could 
not see them, closely as we passed, though myriads of 
fireflies did their best to betray them by the bright 
shining of their little forest lamps. 

This is the land of the arbutus. Here, in all its glory, 
the earliest of wild-flowers is found. Many are the pil- 
grims who come to seek it in its favorite haunts when 
the first breath of spring unlocks the waters of the north, 
when the sun’s rays begin to gather warmth and soft- 
ness, and in sheitered spots by tiny runlets the grass 
grows green. Then we know that Spring is coyly ap- 
proaching with dainty, hesitating steps, and that the 
mayflower is waking at her call. The whole country 
dimples and curves and swells in lovely green hills, with 
numbers of little, ciear, brown, mountain brooks running 
down over pebbly beds. 

Let me take you across one of these same dashing, 
restless little streams, spanned by a few planks with a 
hand-rail at the side. Up along the course of this brook 
you must go to look for the arbutus; and if the fairies 
befriend you, there is no knowing what treasures you 
may find. Through thickets of alder and white birch, 
disregarding the efforts of vagrant brambles to detain 
you, stumbling through twining wreaths of ground-pine, 
on you must go till you see patches of deeper green 
enlivening the withered grass of a past summer. Run- 
ning in every direction, clinging with their myriad roots 
to the protecting earth, twining around and under the 
rocks, you will find the deep green, glossy leaves of the 
mayflower of our New England coast, with its delicate 
waxy white buds, just tinted with pink, faintly flushing 
at the first kisses of the sun, half opening to the whis- 
pers of spring. These treasures of beauty and fragrance 
can only be fitly appreciated by those native-born or 
residents of New England who know from long experi- 
ence how nature is snow and frost bound for six long 
mouths, and with what reluctance Winter lays down his 
sceptre, often turning to send back an icy breath to pet- 
rify again the lakes and streams, glad in their liberation. 

The arbutus, to its true lover, has a character and indi- 
viduality as rare and delicate as its odor is subtle and 





penetrating, and its beauty pure and mystical. The 
delicious spicy perfume bears the very breath of the 
wild New England woods, bringing back to one the 
smell of pines and murmur of brooks as well as the rush 
of the salt waves and the barren rocks; for inland and 
coast-wise, far and near, the mayflower has its dwelling. 
Those who have only seen our favorite stiffly tied up in 
the hard, unlovely bunches sold at the doors in dusty 
cities are apt to despise this graceful denizen of the 
woods. Let them visit her at home, and they will soon 
find the difference between the true princess, dwelling in 
her own domain, and the poor foster-sisters hawked about 
on noisy, dirty streets. 

With a courage and tenacity worthy of the hardy race 
whose emblem she might well be, the arbutus sinks her 
roots in firmly, no matter how exposed the place, sends 
out her buds in the warm autumn days, then closes them 
up tightly against the cold, and disposes her broad, glossy 
leaves over them for a covering. She bows to all the 
winter storms which sweep over but cannot dislodge her. 
And as soon as the snow melts a little, and the warm sun 
shines, she is all ready to grow, before the other plants 
even dream of waking up; and some morning, early, 
very early, “ before birds begin to sing or violets spring,” 
the air is filled with the sweet fragrance proceeding from 
thousands of tiny trumpet-shaped cups which have 
opened all at once to tell us that spring is here! 

We are all shut in by hills in this our summer home. 
On our long drives or wanderings on-foot there are often 
only one or two houses to be seen for miles around, and 
there are few encounters on the road. The old rail fences, 
or more commonly stone walls, are so overgrown and 
overhung with alder-bushes, clematis, grape-vines, bitter 
sweet, and sumach, that they seem as impenetrable as 
English hedges. They are the same resort for singing- 
birds, and many are the halts we make to listen to the 
delightful melody of the wood and hermit thrushes, some- 
times stealing far into the recesses of the neighboring 
woods to catch the golden notes more clearly. 

This country road, branching off from the long, straight 
village street, leads out at first in a direct line; but it 
soon throws off its kinship to the steady villagers, and 
indulges in various pranks of its own. Twisting and 
turning, making long, lazy déours in order to avoid 
harmless little hills, it at last comes to a stop before a 
hill which it can neither run up if it would, nor get 
around if it tried; and so, as if giving out in disgust, it 
stops short. By this time it has degenerated into a mere 
wagon track, the ruts worn quite deep, with the grass 
between them in a flourishing state. The hill above is 
covered with the softest, most luxuriant growth of grass, 
into which the foot sinks deeply as we walk over it. 

From this vantage-ground, dur eyes sweep over a land- 
scape of rare beauty. The ground slopes steeply away 
to a broad, fertile valley, brightened by a lake, and 
shut in by an encircling wall of hills rising one above 
the ‘other till lost in the’ mist of height and distance. 
And it is this western view, ever changing and ever 
beautiful, which draws us forth evening after evening. 
On the day in question, we had spent part of the after- 
noon in a little cottage where we had been paying a 
friendly visit tothe country owners. Thesky was flushed 
over with pink as we came out, and, in fear of losing the 
view, we made great haste up the hill. Arrived at the 
top, “stepping westwards,” a glorious sight burst upon 
us. The sun had just sunk behind the hills, and on 
the left of a rich, rosy, golden mass shot an arrow of 
palest blue-green, and then came slender shafts of dark- 
ness through the gold. Beneath, the valley and the lake 
lay in solemn purple shadow. The zenith was of the 
clearest blue, breathed over with a faint haze of pink; 
and as we turned toward the east, there burst the full 
moon from a bank of purple-gray cloud, just tinging 
the topmost ridge with greenish silver. The pale moon 
was taking up her wondrous tale as soon as the glorious 
sun had gone on his life-giving mission to regions far 
beyond. The brilliant western light never waned, while 
the moon gradually increased in brightness. How could 
one gaze without being raised above and out of self in 
mute praise and adoration ? 

Words are weak and powerless, at such a moment, to 
express what the heart must feel in contemplation of the 
wondrous glory of this world, which God has created for 
his children. Up, up, through those fathomless depths, 
so clear, yet which no eye can pierce to their furthermost 
extent, there the Spirit can wing its flight! And behind 
that all-concealing veil have passed, and will pass, those 
we love, while we shall surely follow, and, with them, 
before the Lord shall love and praise and bless him for 
his goodness to us, and then, in his strength, go on to 
serve him forever. 

It was hard to come down from that hill-top, where 





the glorious vision so graciously vouchsafed had raised 
one for a little from this poor, every-day self; but even 
as we turned to come down, and faced the radiance of the 
moon, softly shining, came the remembrance that every- 
where our Saviour would be with us, and that he left 
the glory of his transfiguration to meet the eager, curious 
crowds, and heal the demoniac boy. The disciples would 
have stayed on the mount, but he, even directly after the 
Father’s acknowledgment of his Sonship, showed that 
its truest sign was active obedience and service, not 
slothful enjoyment. So came to mind those noble words 
of one of our great preachers, “ Duty, duty is the only 
tabernacle in which a man can find a permanent resting- 
place upon the Mount of Transfiguration.” And then, 
again, the other warning that the vision fails of its ap- 
pointed end, if it does not stimulate us to give out of its 
strength and fullness to every waiting soul. ‘“ While 
Peter thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him, 
Behold, three men seek thee,” 





VALUE OF ILLUSTRATION. 
BY J. C. FERNALD. 


I. Its worth. This is shown by the perennial inter- 
est in astory. Let a man stop you on thie street, to- 
morrow morning, even if you are in a tremendous hurry, 
and inquire, “Did you hear what has happened to 
Smith?” And you will answer promptly, “No, what 
was it?” and wait at least a moment for the particulars. 
While, if he were to say, “I wish to impress upon you 
that a man ought to be very careful how he goes about 
the railroad track,” you would have an uncontrollable 
recollection of that previous engagement. It is very 
much so with a Sunday-school class. Suppose you be- 
gin with them by saying, “We are to study the very 
important and instructive subject of the Resurrection, 
and I hope you will all give me close attention,” that 
hope is very likely to be disappointed. But suppose you 
begin by telling them of that sea-captain who was walk- 
ing the deck one moonlight night, the only man on deck, 
when the great boom swept around and struck him into 
the sea, while the ship sped away, and no one knew that 
the master was gone till the time for changing the watch, 
two hours after, when they all knew he must be drowned, 
and sailed homeward with the sad news. How the cap- 
tain was a strong, brave man, who did not believe God 
meant him to die till he had to, and kept himself up by 
all a swimmer’s devices for two hours on the lonely ocean, 
till a vessel sailing to New Brunswick picked him up 
and carried him there, so that he arrived there some 
time after his own vessel sailed into Newburyport with 
the story of his loss. You won’t have to ask anybody 
to give you attention. If you threaten to stop there, a 
flood of questions will be poured upon you, and all will 
be intently eager to hear ‘how the wife and little children 
and pitying friends held their funeral service, without 
even the sad comfort of laying away the cold form of 
their dead, and how, when the husband and father 
stepped from the cars two days after, strong men turned 
pale with the sudden suprise; how they would not let 
him go to his house till the venerable pastor had gone 
before and tried to prepare the mind of the sorrowing 
wife for the faint possibility of his some time being heard 
of; and how, after all preparation, when he stepped over 
the threshold, the joyful surprise was so great that she 
fainted in his arms. Then it will be easy to get them to 
think how the disciples must have felt on that first 
Lord’s Day morning, when they could say, ‘ The Lord 
is risen indeed!” 

II. The warrant for it is in the constant practice 
of the great Teacher. How seldom he devoted a dis- 
course to laying down principles, as in the Sermon on 
the Mount! How continualiy he called the people to 
hear a story: “Hear another parable!” And “the 
common people heard him gladly.” In the providence 
of God, this same element was made to enter largely 
into the preaching of the apostles. “Ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto me,” was their charge. And they were wit- 
nesses always testifying before a new jury, though in the 
same cause. They were going all over the earth, telling 
the story ef the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. The fresh telling of this till then unheard 
story gave a special and constant vividness to their 
preaching. 

III. The materials for illustration are to be found 
everywhere in the heavens, and the earth, and the waters 
under the earth. The Master drew his from sowing and 
reaping, building houses and trading for jewels, going 
fishing and going to weddings, conducting war and 
being robbed, tending sheep and cultivating grape-vines, 
the woman losing her cherished coin, and the father’s 
deep grief over his wandering boy, and joy at his return 
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at last. There was no line of life too common or too 
simple. He was encumbered by no ideas of solemnity 
or dignity in the materials selected. The solemnity and 
dignity were in his way of telling the simple stories, and 
the thoughts to which he made them lead on. 

In teaching a class in our day, every realm of science, 
all the track of history, some really noble, or even strik- 
ingly wicked, characters of fiction, may be made to illus- 
trate the highest truths. But the best store of illustra- 
tions is the Scripture itself. It is these which Spurgeon 
uses with such wonderful power. If you can only make 
the Scripture people alive, and the scenes real, so that 
you shall feel, and the class shall feel, how they would 
have felt if they had been there, there is no limit to the 
interest those old stories may impart. 

But Spurgeon uses everything. He tells how once at 
Mentone, on a rainy day, he was shut in the room of a 
hotel, where he had no prospect but of the town pump. 
He watched that, determined it should yield him an 
illustration, till he observed that one man kept coming 
to draw water over and over again; and he said to him- 
self, “That man must draw for other people, and I who 
have so many other people to pray for, need to come to 
God very often.” A pretty good illustration, all minis- 
ters and teachers must admit, and from a most unprom- 
ising subject. 

IV. The method of illustration may and should be 
varied. Sometimes it is well to give the moral first, 
while interest is fresh, and minds are patient, and then fol- 
low with the story that the moral belongs to. So Jesus 
sometimes taught. ‘Take heed and beware of covetous- 
ness, for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth.” Then follows the 
story of the rich man whose soul was suddenly required 
of him in the midst of his abundance. Sometimes it is 
well to give the story or other illustration first, and then 
the moral, brief and clear—in one sharp, easily remem- 
bered sentence, if possible. Some of the parables of 
Christ have no spoken moral, like that matchless story 
of the Prodigal Son. But there we have the very highest 
reach of illustration, where the thought is so woven 
through the story, that one cannot be heard, read, or 
remembered without the other, and the story tells the 
moral all along. 

V. Illustration must illustrate. Like a good horse, 
it must be kept well in hand, and not be allowed to 
run away with the original proposition. There is no 
more pitiful use of holy time than in telling aimless 
stories, and talking about common pursuits, amusements, 
ball games, parties, skates, and bonnets, which are inter- 
esting because they are not religious. Even the history 
and geography of the Holy Land may be made a dese- 
cration of the Sabbath, as Dr. Wayland represen® a 
preacher of a certain type describing so vividly the 
scenery of the walk to Emmaus as to completely lose 
out of view the risen Christ. A good question for one’s 
self is, What am I telling this story for? What lesson 
do I méan to get out of this earthly topic, to justify its 
coming into Christian service’ and Sabbath time? 

For juvtnile classes, pictures of Scripture scenes will 
be found very useful,—not those horrible etchings, 
which represent, for instance, Paul preaching at Troas, 
by a young man in very light apparel sitting in a win- 
dow, with his feet hanging out, and his back to the 
apostle, who is not shown in the picture, but is supposed 
to be inside! 

The only visible moral is, that if the young man occu- 
pied that position, it is no wonder he went to sleep, and it 
served him right to fall out of the window. But there 
are pictures, of real dignity and beauty, which, often as 
the children see, will bring up the whole Scripture story 
to their minds, and such are a valuable help. Abraham, 
venerable and grand, with solemn appeal to heaven; and 
Isaac, pale and patient, bound on the wood-covered 
altar; or beautiful Ruth, gleaning among the sheaves; or 
the infant Jesus, tenderly carried from the house for the 
night journey to Egypt,—will be more real because they 
have seen them in some well-remembered picture. 

The suggestions in the primary department of our 
teachers’ periodicals will often be found very vivid and 

impressive, and useful even for classes of mature years. 

The best way to get illustrations is to fill the mind 
very full of the lesson as early in the week as possible— 
the previous Sunday afternoon, if you can,—keep it be- 
fore you in daily Bible reading, about your work, and in 
your walks to and fro, and everything you read, hear, or 
see will turn into illustration of that pre-occupying 
thought. The ideal of illustration is that of the beloved 
disciple in his latest visions :—“And every created thing, 
which is in the heayen, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and on the sea, and all things that are in them, 


unto the Lamb, be the blessing and the honour, and the 
glory, and the dominion, for ever and ever!” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—— Qe 
OUT OF THE MOUTH OF BABES. 
BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


“Would grandmamma mind having the little ones 
play quietly in her room for an hour or two, while mamma 
attended a meeting of the Woman’s Exchange?” 

No, the dear old lady would not mind anything so 
pleasant, nor consider it a burden. She would keep an 
eye on the children, and they need not be told to play so 
very quietly, either. Let them bring their dolls and 
blocks, their Noah’s ark and picture-books, and have a 
happy time in grandmamma’s chamber. 

In they came, golden-haired Jessy, blue-eyed Florence, 
laughing Harold, and a pretty little eight-year-old new 
neighbor from over the way. Grandmamma’s maid 
arranged a couple of screens so that the little ones were 
in a play-room of their own, out of sight, but not out of 
hearing, of the dear lady, who sat in her easy-chair, 
knitting with fine white wools, and making a beautiful 
pair of socks for the youngest grandchild. 

It was just after Easter, and the pleasant room was 
filled with the fragrance of violets and hyacinths, while 
the great sunny bay-window was glorious with azaleas 
and palms, From the music-room below there floated 
upward a strain of melody; for Essy was at the organ, 
singing over again some of the beautiful Easter carols. 
By and by she struck into something very sweet, and the 
children stopped playing, while grandmamma, on the 
other side of the screen, dropped her knitting, to listen to 
the words, which came up as clear as if they had been 
spoken, just as all words that are sung should be. 


“Softly sing the love of Jesus! 
For our hearts are full of tears, 
As we think how, walking humbly 
This low earth for weary years, 
Without riches, without dwelling, 
Wounded sore by foe and friend, 
In the garden, and in dying, 
Jesus loved us to the end! 
“ Gladly sing the love of Jesus! 
Let us lean upon his arm, 
If he love us, what can grieve us? 
If he keep us, what can harm? 
Still he lays his hands in blessing 
On each timid little face, 
And in heaven the children’s angels 
Near the throne have always place. 


“ Ever sing the love of Jesus! 
Let the day be dark or clear, 
Every pain and every sorrow 
Bring him to his own more near. 
Death’s cold wave need not affright us, 
When we know that he has died, 
When we see the face of Jesus 
Smiling from the other side!” 


As the unseen singer ceased, there was silence among 
her listeners for a moment, when Jessy took up her doll 
Angelina, and began rocking her to sleep. Presently 
grandmamma was startled at the question, from the little 
neighbor : 

“ Jessy, who is Jesus?” ; 

“Why,” was Jessy’s surprised reply, “ don’t you know 
who Jesus is?” 

“ He’s the friend of the little children,” said Florence, 
sweetly. ‘“‘He is the one who said, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.’ ” 

“ Yes,” chimed in Harold; 


Jesus loves me, this I know; 
For the Bible tells me so. 
Little ones to him belong ; 
They are weak, but he is strong.” 


“ What is the Bible?” inquired the little neighbor. 

Grandmamma moved her chair the very least bit, so 
that she could see the children through a crack in the 
joining of thescreens. Tableau! Harold, all the laugh- 
ter out of his face, was sitting up, pale and wide-eyed, 
chubby hands folded. Jessy’s doll had fallen into an 
unnoticed heap on the floor. Florence was springing to 
her feet, intending evidently to go at once in search of a 
Bible. The trio wore expressions of bewilderment as 
they surveyed their small companion. And no wonder. 

Eight years old, the child of rich parents, with a bright, 
intelligent look, and pretty, graceful little ways, which 
had so won upon the careful mamma of this carefully 





heard I saying, Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and 


taught family that she had invited her in to play with 


her brood, yet she did not know what a Bible was, and 
had never heard of Jesus. Nota little Hindoo girl, nor 
a Chinese, nor a Syrian, but an American girl, whose 
home was in the shadow of a Christian church. 

Grandmamma laid aside her work, and was about to 
call the little ones around her, that she might tell them 
the old, old story, with a special reference to the child 
who had inquired about Jesus, when Jessy, speaking 
earnestly, asked : 

“Did you never go to Sunday-school ? ” 

“No,” said the other. “Papa takes ‘us to the Park 
on Sundays.” 

“Well, doesn’t your mamma tell you Bible stories?” 

“T don’t think she knowsany. Are they fairy stories? 
Is it a fairy-book?” 

“Hush! hush!” said Jessy, quite distressed. ‘“ You 
wouldn’t speak so if you knew. It isn’t a fairy-book ; 
it’s God’s book, which he made good men write for all 
the earth. It took hundreds of years to write it, and it 
was once so costly that it was worth as much as a great 
house and farm, They chained it up in the church then, 
and people used to stand around in crowds, and wait for 
their turn to read ateenty-tonty bit of it. But now there 
are thousands and thousands of Bibles in the world, and 
everybody can have one, and they are full, just full, of 
the dearest, sweetest things, the best stories,—much better 
than fairy stories, dear;” and Jessy paused for breath. 

“ Bless her six years!” ejaculated grandmamma. 

“T will ask papa why we hayen’t a Bible in our house, 
and beg him to buy me one for ty birthday,” observed 
the little neighbor. 

“Yes, do!” said Florence, approvingly. 

Jessy proceeded : 

“Tam s’prised you never heard of Jesus, God’s dear 
Son. He lived up in heaven with God, but he saw, when 
he looked down from the golden walls, that this world 
was full of trouble,—bad people killing each other, people 
telling lies and quarrelling, people sick and sorrowful, 
So he told his Father that he would come here, and live 
among us, and make us better. Hedidcome. He came 
toa place called Bethlehem. In the night the angels 
knew he was coming, so they flew down, and sang, and 
sang; but everybody was fast asleep, ’cept some shep- 
herds on a hill, watching their lambs. They heard. 
There was a great big shining star, and it walked slowly 
along in the sky, and stood still.” 

“Over the place where the young child lay,” Florence 
added here. 

“Yes, and some kings saw that,—three kings from the 
East; I forget their names, the Bible does not give 
them, p’r’aps because they’re too hard; and the kings 
and the shepherds all went to Bethlehem, and there they 
found Jesus, a dear little baby lying in his beautiful 
mother’s arms. There wasn’t any house for him, dear, 
and he was born in a stable, with oxen looking at him, 
and wondering. His mother took care of him, and when 
he was a big boy, bigger thar Harold, he minded her, 
and never was naughty. His name was Jesus; the angels 
said so, because he came to save people from their sins. 
Byme-bye, when he was a man, he went everywhere, 
doing kind things, making sick people well, and giving 
blind people sight. I couldn’t begin to tell you how 
many wonderful things he did. Why, he once fed five 
thousand hungry people with only five little loaves and 
two little fishes; and three times he spoke to people 
who were dead, and they came to life again.” 

Jessy paused. Harold and Florence were now looking 
over a picture-book, but the little neighbor still listened. 

“And yet,” the child’s voice grew very soft and sol- 
emn, “the wicked people didn’t love him, after all. The 
priests and scribes and Pharisees, who were awful, stuck- 
up Creatures, just hated the Son of God, and they coaxed 
the Romans to kill him. They nailed him to a cross, 
and there he hung till he died, with crowds of people 
looking on. That is why we keep Good Friday, to 
remember his death. But in three days he came to life, 
and rose from the dead; and that is why we keep Easter.” 

“Where is Jesus now? ” 

“He lives in heaven again,” said Jessy; “but he is 
here too, even in this room, although we cannot see him. 
He loves every one, but little children most of all. 
Mamma can tell you lots about him. He helps us to be 
good. It hurts him when we are bad. He will take us 
to stay with him forever, when we die.” 

There was a knock at the door. A nurse had come 
for the little neighbor, who said good-by, and went away 
to her home. Poor child! the home where there was 
nobody who loved Jesus. 

But two Sundays ago she came to our school, and I saw 
her in church, sitting in the pew between Jessy and 

Florence. And she looked very happy. I do believe 





Jesus will take care of this little lamb. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1887.] 




















1, July 3.—The Infant Jesus, Matt. 2: 1-12 
2, July 10,—The Flight into Egypt. Matt, 2 : 13-23 
8. July 17.—John the Baptist...........cccccsocssssersessssessreesserssesesenees Matt. 3 ; 1-12 
4. July 24.—The Baptism of Jesus...... Matt, 3 : 13-17 
6. July 31.—The Temptation Of Jesus.............0. cccsereseeererersesene Matt, 4: 1-11 


6. August 7.—Jesus in Galilee. 


. August 14.—The Beatitudes. 


& August 21.—Jesus and the Law..... 


Matt, 4: 17-25 
eovenbe Matt. 5 : 1-16 
Matt. 5 : 17-26 









9. August 28,—Plety Without Display................06 cecccesseseeneeees Matt. 6 : 1-15 
10. September 4,—Trust in Our Heavenly Father.......0....s Matt. 6 : 24-34 
11. September 11,—Golden Precepts Matt. 7: 1-12 





12, 


September 18,—Solemn Warnings........... 


...Matt. 7 : 13-29 


13, September 25,—Review; Temperance Lesson, Rom. 13 : 8-14; Mission- 


ary Lesson, Matt. 4: 12-16, 





LESSON VI., SUNDAY, AUGUST 7, 1887. 
TITLE: JESUS IN GALILEE. 
LESSON TEXT. 


(Matt. 4: 17-25. 
COMMON VERSION. 


17. From that time Jesus began 
to preach, and to say, Repent: 
for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. 

18. And Jesus, walking by the 
‘pea of Gil’i-lée, saw two brethren, 
Si’mon called Péter, and An’drew 
his brother, casting a net into the 
sea: for they were fishers, 

19. And he saith unto them, 
Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. 

20. And they straightway left 
their nets, and follawed him. 

21. And going on from thence, 
he saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zéb’e-dée, and 
John his brother, in a ship with 
Zéb’e-dée their father, mending 
their nets; and he called them. 

22. And they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and fol- 
lowed him. 

23. And Jesus went about all 
Gal'i-lée, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel 
of the kingdom, and healing all 
manner of sickness and all man- 
ner of disease among the people. 

24. And his fame went through- 
out all Syr‘i-a: and they brought 
unto him all sick people that 
were taken with divers diseases 
and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and 
those which were lunatic, and 
those that had the palsy ; and he 
healed them. 

25, And there followed him 
great multitudes of people from 
Gali-lée, and from De-cip’o-lis, 
and from Je-ru’sa-lém, and from 
Ju-dia, and from beyond Jér’dan, 








Memory verses : 18-20.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


From that time began Jesus 
to preach, and to say, Repent 
ye; for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand. : 
18 And walking by the sea of 

Galilee, he saw two brethren, 
Simon who is called Peter, 
and Andrew his brother, cast- 
ing a net into the sea; for 
19 they were fishers, And he 
saith unto them, Come ye after 
me, and I will make you fishers 
20 of men. And they straightway 
left the nets, and followed 
21 him. And going on from 
thence he saw other two 
brethren, }James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his 
brother, in the boat with 
Zebedee their father, mending 
their nets; and he ‘called 
22 them. And they straightway 
left the boat and their father, 
and followed him. 
23 And 2Jesus went about in 
all Galilee, teaching in their 
synagogues, and preaching 
the ®gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of dis- 
ease and all manner of sick- 
ness among the people. And 
the report of him went forth 
into all Syria: and they 
brought unto him all that 
were sick, holden with divers 
diseases and torments, *pos- 
sessed with devils, and epilep- 
tic, and palsied; and he 
healed them. And there fol- 
lowed him great multitudes 
from Galilee and Decapolis 
and Jerusalem and Judea and 
from beyond Jordan, 


17 


4 


25 


10r, Jacod: and so elsewhere. 2Some ancient authorities read he. %Or, 


good tidings ; and so elsewhere. 


4Or, demonaics 


The American Committee would substitute either ‘demonaics” or 
“possessed with demons” for ‘‘ possessed with devils’’ in verse 24, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Topio OF THE QUARTER: Jesus the King in Zion. 


Gotpren TEXT FOR THE Quarter: Yet have I set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion.—Psa. 2: 6. 


Lesson Topic: The King Zealously Benevolent. 


1, The King Teaching, vs. 17, 23, m. c. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. The King Leading, vs. 18-22, 25. 
3. The King Blessing, vs. 23, 24. 


Goupen Text: The people which sat in darkness saw great 


light.—Matt. 4: 16. 


Darty Home ReEaAprinos: 
M.—Matt. 4 : 17-25. 
T.—John 1 ; 85-51.. 
W.—Mark 1 : 14-20. 
T.—Matt, 22 : 1-14, 
F.—Matt. 21 : 1-11, 
$.—Luke 4 : 14-80. 


The King zealously benevolent, 
The King’s first followers. 

The King’s call. 

The King's feast. 

The King welcomed. 

The King rejected. 


§.—Matt. 25 : 3140. The King and the nations, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I. THE KING TEACHING. 


1. His Message of Warning : 


Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (17). 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 3 : 2). 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. 10 : 7). 

The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you (Luke 10 ; 9). 
Except ye repent, ye shall all... perish (Luke 13 : 3). 


il. His Field of Toil: 


Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching (23). 
Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel (Mark 1 : 14). 


He was preaching in the synagogues of Ga 


ilee (Luke 4 : 44). 


Remember how he spake unto you... in Galilee (Luke 24 : 6). 
Throughout all Judea, beginning from walilee (Acts 10 : 37). 


Ul, His Message of Love: 


Preaching the gospel of the kingdom (23). 


Jesus went about. . 


reaching the gospel (Matt. 9 : 35. 


Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel (Mark is 215). 











He anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor (Luke 4 : 18). 
The gospel of the glory of Christ (2 Cor: 4 : 4). ant 
1. “Began Jesus to preach.” (1) The prince of preachers ; (2) The 
perfection of preaching ; (3) The grandest of results. 
2. ‘‘Repent ye.” (1) The duty commanded; (2) The means pre- 
oy see (3) The necessity implied. 
ae reaching the gospel of the kingdom.” (1) The preacher’s 
theme ; (2) The preacher’s field; (8) The preacher’s power. 


II, THE KING LEADING, 
I. By Loving Calls : 


Come ye after me (19). 
Come unto me, . . . I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 28). 
Come to the marriage feast (Matt. 22 ; 4). 
Enter thou into the joy of thy lord (Matt. 25 : 21). 
Come, ye blessed of my Father (Matt, 25 : 34). 
li. From Worldly Associations : 


F ty. ys left the boat and their father, and followed 
im (22). 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon (Matt. 6 : 24). 

_ Napa himself, and take up his cross, and follow me (Mait. 
be ‘ A. hat renounceth not all,...he cannot be my disciple (Luke 


: 83). 
A friend of the world maketh himself an enemy of God (Jas. 4 : 4). 
ill. In Great Numbers : 


There followed him great numbers (25). 


There came unto him great multitudes (Matt. 15 : 80). 
Thou seest the multitude thronging thee (Mark 5 : 31). 
Master, the multitudes press thee and crush thee (Luke 8 : 45). 
The many thousands of the multitude were gathered together 
(Luke 12 : 1), 
1. “I will make you fishers of men.” The Christian ministry (1) 
Ordained of Christ ; (2) Seeking for men ; (3) Likened to fishing. 
2. ‘They straightway left their nets, and followed him.’’ (1) Im- 
mediate abandonment of the old; (2) Immediate adoption of 
the new.—(1) The world forsaken ; (2) The Lord followed. 
3. “ There followed him great multitudes.’ (1) Many followers ; 
(2) Few friends.—(1) Following in form ; (2) Following in fact. 


III, THE KING BLESSING. 

I. Going Among Men: 

And Jesus went about (23). 
Jesus went about all the cities and the villages (Matt. 9 : 35). 
He went round about the villages teaching (Mark 6 : 6). 
He went on his way through cities and villages (Luke 18 : 22). 
Jesus:... who went about doing good (Acts 10 : 38). 
iil. Healing the Sick : 


Healing all manner of disease and . . . of sickness (23). 


Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows (Isa. 53 : 4). 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our diseases (Matt. 8 : 17). 

He healed them all (Matt. 12 : 15). 

By whose stripes ye were healed (1 Pet. 2 : 24). 


Ul. Casting Out Devils : 


a brought...all... possessed with devils;... and he 
healed them (24). 
He cast out the spirits with a word (Matt. 8 : 16). 
He... cast out many dévils (Mark 1 : 34). 
In my name shall they cast out devils (Mark 16 : 17). 
Lord, even the devils are subject unto us in thy name (Luke 10 : 17). 
1. ‘‘Jesus went about all Galilee.’ (1) An active worker; (2) A 
broad field ; (3) A benevolent purpose ; (4) A blessed result. 
2.. ‘* And healing.”” (1) Whom he healed ; (2) What he healed ; (8) 
How he healed; (4) Why he healed. 
8. ‘* They brought unto him all that were sick.’ (1) A competent 
Saviour ; (2) A needy world; (8) A helpful company. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FOLLOWING THE LORD. 


Demanded of all (Matt. 10 : 87, 38; Mark 10 : 21). 

Essential in disciples (Matt. 4:19; 8:22; 9:9; John 1: 48). 
At all hazards (Matt. 19 : 21; Luke 5:11, 28). 

For all time (1 Pet. 2 : 21). 

Following in form (Matt. 8:1; 20:29; John6: 2). 
Intending to follow (Luke 9 : 57-62; John 18 : 87, 38). 
Following afar off (Matt. 26 : 57,58; Mark 14 : 54) 

A pa of saintship (John 10 : 4, 5, 27; 12 : 26). 
Brings rich rewards (Matt. 19 : 28, 29; John 8 : 12). 
Is perpetuated forever (Rev. 7:17; 14:4m. c¢.). 


Tilustrations (John 1 : 85-87, 40-42, 43, 45-47; Matt. 4 : 18-22; 9:9; 27: 
65; Luke 8: 1-3; Phil. 3:13, 14; Heb. 12; 1, 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


There was a long interval between the temptation and the 
withdrawal into Galilee recorded in the present lesson. 
Three of the evangelists are silent in regard to the interven- 
ing occurrences. Indeed, the narrative of John is the only 
one that enables us to form even an outline of the entire his- 
tory, since he names (or suggests) the Passovers during our 
Lord’s ministry. But some points are still in dispute. 

The events narrated in John 1: 19 to 3: 36 must certainly 
be placed during the interval between the temptation and the 
withdrawal into Galilee. The order is continuous and chrono- 
logical ; for while John omits many things told by the other 
evangelists, he rarely, if ever, deviates from the correct order. 
The occurrences are: The witness of John the Baptist to 
Jesus (John 1 : 19-34) ; the choice of Andrew and other dis- 
ciples (1 : 35-52); the wedding at Cana (2: 1-12); the first 
Passover (2 : 13-25); the discourse with Nicodemus (3 : 1-21) ; 
the ministry in Judea (3: 22-36). Then follows a with- 
drawal into Galilee (John 4; 1-3), which is usually identified 
with that spoken of in the present lesson (v. 12). 

The date of this journey (which was through Samaria) is 
not entirely clear. By many it is thought to have been in 
December, because, in the interview with the woman of 
Samaria at Jacob’s well, Jesus said (John 4: 35), “ There are 
yet four months, and then cometh harvest.” If this view 
were the correct one, this journey was about ten months after 
the temptation, at the close of 780 (A. D. 27). But the month 
of April is hardly harvest time as far north as Samaria; 
moreover, the recorded words of our Lord at the well might 
properly have been spoken in March or April, when seed was 
being sown for a harvest four months later, while the crop 
from the autumn’s planting was already white to the harvest. 

The ministry in Galilee, according to most harmonists, 
began shortly after this. The preaching tour, named in 
verses 23-25, is usually called “the first circuit in Galilee.” 


It is placed by Dr. Robinson shortly before the second Pass- 
over, in the spring of 781 (A. D. 28). 

But the above dates are not universally accepted. -The © 
differences of opinion are not incidental, but include various 
theories respecting our Lord’s ministry. This is the most 
convenient place to refer to these theories, which affect the 
chronology of most of the subsequent lessons for this year. 

The first point of difference is in regard to the length of 
our Lord’s ministry. This is to be determined by the num- 
ber of Passovers occurring during his public life. But it is 
not certain whether John refers to four or three, and the two 
theories are respectively called Quadripaschal and Tripaschal, 
from the assumed number of Passovers. One Passover has 
already been named (Jahn 2: 13-25), another certainly came 
about the time of the feeding of the five thousand (John 
6: 4), which with equal certainty we place one year before 
the death of our Lord. But was there another? The Quadri- 
paschal theory accepts John 5 as referring to a Passover; 
namely, the second. The other theory refers it tosome other 
“feast of the Jews” (John 5:1), and hence allows but one 
year for all the events from the first cleansing of the temple 
(John 2: 13-25) to the feeding of the five thousand, This, 
of course, modifies the entire chronology. 

While it is not certain that John 5: 1 refers to a Passover, 
the presence of the article in very good authorities (“the 
feast,” Rev. Ver. margin) favors this view. It is difficult to 
identify the occurrence with any other feast. The greatest 
objection arises from the brief period this view allows for the 
opening ministry in Galilee. All the events from the jour- 
ney through Samaria (John 4) to the feeding of the five thou- 
sand must be compressed into “four months.” Moreover, the 
sabbath controversy (Matt. 12: 1) must have been in the 
spring, since the grain was fit to cut. But many things inter- 
vened, the parallel accounts show, before the feeding of the 
five thousand; and certainly the first Passover (and spring) 
had long passed. The Quadripaschal feast is defensible, 
therefore, by this strong circumstantial evidence. 

Andrews holds this theory, but differs from most har- 
moniséts in regard to the beginning of the Galilean ministry. 
He thinks the winter of 780-781 was passed in retirement by 
our Lord; that he went to the second Passover (John 5) be- 
fore he began to preach in Galilee; that the journey named 
in John 4 is not the withdrawal referred to in the lesson, but 
that the imprisonment of the Baptist occurred later. Hence 
he makes the narrative of John uninterrupted up to the close 
of chapter 5, and places all the events in our lesson (and the 
subsequent ministry in Galilee) after the second Passover. 
According to this view, the date of the lesson would be April- 
May, 781 (A. D. 28). The difference here is not so radical. 
The view of Andrews has not been generally accepted ; 
but all three theories should be clearly apprehended, since 
the chronological questions cannot otherwise be intelligently 
discussed. 

According to Mark and Luke, the call of the fishermen 
(vs. 18-22) was followed by a number of miracles in Caper- 
naum, one of which (the healing of Peter’s wife’s mother) is 
mentioned later by Matthew (Matt. 8: 14-17). Both of the 
other evangelists agree in placing the first preaching tour in 
Galilee immediately after these miracles. It thus appears 
that this part of the narrative of Matthew is not arranged 
with the same chronological accuracy as that of the other 
two. In fact, chapters 5-13 show throughout marked devia- 
tions from the order of time. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 17.—From that time began Jesus to preach, and to say, 
Repent ye; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand: The state- 
ment of Matthew is that when Jesus heard that John was 
delivered up to imprisonment, he withdrew into Galilee, and 
that, leaving Nazareth, he came and dwelt in Capernaum 
(Matt. 4: 12,18). The impression made by verse 17 in con- 
nection with these verses is that the ministry of Jesus began 
after John was thrown into prison. The narrative of John, 
in his Gospel, shows that the words of Matthew must be 
explained of the Galilean ministry, and that, previous to the 
beginning of his preaching there, Jesus had already made a 
public manifestation of himself as Messiah in Jerusalem, 
and had gained for himself disciples in that region. The 
point of time indicated here in verse 17, apparently corre- 
sponds with that which is mentioned in John 4: 43. The 
substance of the preaching of Jesus, when he entered upon 
his work in Galilee, was the same with that of John the Bip- 
tist (see notes on Lesson III., Matt.3: 2). He thus united 
his work with that of the forerunner, and moved forward 
from John’s proclamation to the larger unfolding of the 
Christian teaching which followed afterwards. The preach- 
ing in Galilee, at the outset, seems to have been more simple 
than it was in the later period, and probably was more so than 
that with which he opened his career in Jerusalem. The 
foundation of the gospel message was the announcement of 
the fact that the kingdom had drawn near, and was at hand. 
The apostles were commissioned to proclaim this fact when 
Jesus sent them forth (Matt. 10:7). It was the fact which 





friends and enemies alike should have made known to them, 
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and by which they should be aroused, if possible, to attend to 
the new messenger from heaven, and the new messages which 
he brought to the world. (See also Luke 10: 1-16; espe- 
cially verses 9 and 11.) 

Verses 18-20.—And walking by the sea of Galilee, he saw two 
brethren, Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother, 
casting a net into the sea; for they were fishers. And he saith 
unto them, Come ye after me, and I will make you fishers of men. 
And they straightway left the nets and followed him: The imme- 
diateness of the action of these two brothers, and of that of 
James and John which is mentioned in the next following 
verses, is easily explained when we see, as we do in reading 
the Gospel of John, that these men had already before this 
time become acquainted with Jesus, and had yielded them- 
Belves to him in faith and discipleship. The fact that they 
had already met him, and had, as we may believe, accompa- 
nied him to Jerusalem in his first journey thitherward, being 
tye- and ear-witnesses of what he did and said there (John 
1, 2), made them ready, when he appeared before them 
at this time, and asked them to give up their employment 
and their former mode of life, and to work wholly for him, 
to obey his call at once. They believed in him and loved 
him already ; they were now prepared to do all things for 
his sake. In the account given by Luke in the fifth chapter 
of his Gospel, the story centres, in its main part, more fully 
upon Simon. Andrew is not mentioned; and the impression 
only which was made upon the minds of James and John by 
reason of the miracle of the draught of the fishes, and not the 
call addressed to them by Jesus, is alluded to. Luke, how- 
ever, represents that the sons of Zebedee followed Jesus, as 
well as Simon, and thus seems to intimate that Jesus called 
them also. The miracle recorded in Luke may probably 
have preceded the call. and may have been omitted by Mat- 
thew, with whom Mark accords, in view of the fact that he 
desired only to mention the call itself. As connected with 
this relation of the miracle to the call, it is possible that, if 
we had a more full narrative than we have, we might find an 
explanation of certain differences in the minor particulars of 
the story as given by Luke and Matthew. The two pairs of 
brothers had been disciples of John the Baptist, as we may 
believe. Certainly Andrew was, according to John’s Gospel; 
and John was also, if, as is no doubt the fact, he was the dis- 
ciple who is referred to in connection with Andrew in John 
1:40. Of the first two brothers, Simon, the one first men- 
tioned, is described by the words “who is called Peter.” The 
name “ Peter” is given in John in the Hebrew form “ Cephas,” 
as used by Christ in speaking to Simon when he was first 
brought into his presence by Andrew: “Thou art Simon; ... 
thou shalt be called Cephas.” It was then used, however, of 
what was to be in the future. Here the phrase employed is 
used from the standpoint of the time of writing the Gospel, 
not from that of the event related, and thus the translation 
of the Revised Version gives the sense of the words.— 
ye after me: This expression involves the idea of following 
in the way of discipleship, as we may believe; but it includes 
also the actual following which is indicated in the next verse 
by the words and they “left their nets, and followed him.” 
The following in both of the two different senses is suggested 
in the word, but the spiritual following as disciples is the 
prominent thought.—I will make you fishers of men: The figu- 
rative word here used is borrowed directly from the employ- 
ment of these men. The application of the figure is, 
accordingly, to be found in the central thought cf the word. 
They were to become fitted, by their union with Christ and 
by his teaching, to get hold of men and draw them into the 
kingdom. He promises, as he calls them to his discipleship, 
to make them in the spiritual sphere, and with reference to 
men, what they had been in the earthly sphere as fishermen. 
They were to be glorified in their employment as they entered 
into his service. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether the 
figure can be pressed beyond this one point of comparison 
and carried into the details of correspondence, as it is by 
some,—suggesting the necessity of skill and strength, the 
abundant reward, etc. The figurative expressions of this sort 
in the New Testament, as in other books, are generally in- 
tended to suggest a single prominent idea; and they are often 
filled out by interpreters with a minuteness of application of 
which the original writer probably had no idea. 


Verses 21, 22.— And going on from thence he saw other two 
brethren, James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in the 
boat with Zebedee their father, mending their nets ; and he called 
them. And they straightway left the boat and their father, and 
followed him: According to the story given by Luke, the mir- 
acle of the draught of fishes first produced a profound impres- 
sion on the mind of Simon, and also on the minds of the two 
brothers here mentioned, before Jesus alluded to the work 
which was to open to them. In view of this deep impression 
it may have been, that these brothers, as well as Simon him- 
self, were led the more readily and immediately to follow him 
when he gave them his call. The word “mending” may 
mean “adjusting,” or “ putting in order.’ The majority of 
interpreters prefer pe meaning given by the Authorized 
Version and the Revision. James and John were compan- 
ions and friends of Simon and Andrew, as we may infer from 
all the gospel narratives. It is probable that James was 
introduced by his brother to Jesus, as Simon was by his 





brother. This we may infer from the first chapter of John’s 
Gospel (v. 41). As friends of each other, and as all of them 
having been brought to know Jesus in something of the power 
of his friendship, they must have often communed together 
in those early days, after they had left him for a season to 
return to their ordinary occupations, and must have waited 
with intense interest for his future manifestations of himself in 
his messianic work. Perhaps he may have intimated to them 
before they left him, that, after a time, he should be ready to 
call upon them for more permanent service in connection with 
himself. Whether this was so or not, however, their thoughts 
of him must have prepared them to listen to his summons; 
and we may believe that their father, as well as themselves, 
was willing to have the call obeyed. If Jesus had known the 
families, as well as the brothers, as it seems probable that he 
may have done, the action of all is still more easily and 
naturally explained. There is even some reason to believe 
that Salome, the mother of James and John, was the sister of 
Jesus’ mother (John 19:25; comp. Mark 15: 40, Matt. 
27 : 56); and if this was the fact, the deep interest in Jesus, 
which followed upon the interview and association with 





him referred to in John’s Gospel, must have been still 
more certainly excited. This relationship of Salome to the 
mother of Jesus, however, is dependent on verses which are 
not decisive. 

Verse 23.—And Jesus went about in all Galilee, teaching in 
their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness among 
the people: The passage which is opened by this verse seems 
to be intended to give a brief and summary statement of the 
power and wide effect of the work of Jesus as preparatory to 
that discourse, or collection of sayings, if it be such, which 
is called the Sermon on the Mount. The region within 
which Matthew’s story is mainly confined, is designated in 
this verse. Jesus went from place to place throughout Gali- 
lee; that is, throughout all that region of country which 
extended on every side about hisown home. Here he taught 
and preached ; he taught the truth and the righteousness of 
God, and proclaimed the good tidings of the Divine king- 
dom. For the purpose of his teaching, he went into the 
synagogues, in which, as we see from such a passage even as 
Luke 4:16 ff, free opportunity for addressing the people 
was given. As Dr. Morison says, the synagogues “were the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the religious life of the people, and 
in their turn they became the centres and sources of intensi- 
fied religious activity. The Scriptures were read in them, 
and interpreted into the common language of the country. 
Exhortations were delivered. Prayers were presented. And, 
what was conducive to spiritual freedom, there was liberty of 
speech, controlled, of course, and modified, by conventional 
conditions of propriety. In those synagogue meetings, the 
influence of spiritual literature and oratory was supreme.” 
We may thus easily understand how Jesus acquired rapidly 
a wide-spread influence, as he went from one synagogue to 
another preaching his message, and, as it were, accompany- 
ing his words with miracles of healing which delivered the 
people who were suffering from maladies of every sort. The 
burden of the preaching was the kingdom, as already stated 
with regard to Jesus in verse 17, and with regard to John the 
Baptist in chapter 3:2. But here it is spoken of as “the 
gospel,” or “ good tidings,” of the kingdom. The fact that 
the kingdom was at hand, wasa ground for the call to repent- 
ance and change of purpose and character. But, in itself, 
this fact was a matter of good news, and the entire proclama- 
tion of the kingdom was good tidings, because, in connection 
with the kingdom, and as involved in it, all the rich bless- 
ings of the new covenant were to descend upon men. The 
word “gospel,” in its original sense and its derivation, is 
equivalent to good news or tidings; but as this word has 
acquired a certain independent meaning, it seems better, in 
cases like the present, to give the marginal rendering of the 
Revised Version, “good tidings.” 

Verses 24, 25.—And the report of him went forth into all 
Syria: and they brought unto him all that were sick, holden with 
divers dizeases and torments, possessed with devils, and epileptic, 
and palsied ; and he healed them. And there followed him great 
multitudes from Gialileeand Decapolis and Jerusalem and Judea 
and from beyond Jordan: Syria was the region which ex- 
tended northward and eastward of Palestine. Into the region 
of this Roman province, beyond the limits of Galilee, the 
report concerning Jesus, and what he did, extended. The 
result was, that persons sick with various maladies were 
brought to him from all quarters. These persons are de- 
scribed as “sick,” and then more specific terms .are added: 
“holden with divers diseases and torments,”—the latier word 
is a strong one, referring to tormenting maladies, those mala- 
dies in which the persons affected suffered severe and acute 
pains; “ possessed with devils,” or, more properly, “demons,” 
demoniacs,—these were persons who, in connection with 
demoniacal possession, were afflicted with certain diseases, 
ailments, etc.; “epileptic,’”—this, rather than “lunatic,” the 
rendering of the Authorized Version, is now generally re- 
garded as the true meaning of the Greek term here employed. 
The peculiarities of the malady, as indicated in the only 
other passage in the New Testament in which the word is 





used (namely, Matthew 17 : 15), seem evidently to favor this 


view. The word in the original is derived from the word 
which the Greeks used to designate the moon ; and the name, 
as applied to epileptics, was connected with the fact that the 
disease often or always increased in severity at certain stages 
of the moon’s changes; “palsied,” or “paralytics.”’” The 
healing on Jesus’ part extended to all alike. Two points may 
be particularly noticed in connection with the diseases or 
maladies here enumerated: first, that cases of demoniacal 
possession are distinguished as a separate class from the others 
which are mentioned ; and, secondly, that in these cases of 
demoniacal possession the phenomena were similar to those 
in such maladies as epilepsy, lunacy, palsy, blindness, dumb- 
ness, etc. It is noticeable that the symptoms, if this expres- 
sion may be used, in the cases of demoniacal possession, were 
physical mainly, if not wholly, rather than moral, and yet 
that these cases are treated by the evangelists, and are repre- 
sented by them as treated by Jesus, as markedly different from 
similar maladies where there was no possession by a demon. 
In these cases, the demon is often personally addressed, or 
himself speaks, and the cure is effected by casting him out. 
The question respecting these possessions is one of much 
interest and also of difficulty. But it can hardly be doubted, 
in consistency with the language of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, and the narratives which they give, that they held that 
there were two classes of diseases of the nature of epilepsy, 
lunacy, etc., of which one was occasioned by the ordinary 
causes of human disease, and the other by the entrance of a 
demon into the person in some mysterious way. Verse 25 
adds to the foregoing statements respecting the preaching 
and cures of Jesus, and the wide-extended reports con- 
cerning his work, the fact that great multitudes followed 
him from the whole country of Palestine and its neighbor- 
hood. In addition to Galilee and Judea, and the capital 
city Jerusalem, the crowds of hearers came from Decapolis, a 
district including ten cities in the northeastern part of Pales- 
tine and on the east side of the Jordan, and from Perea, the 
region south of Decapolis and also east of the river,—the 
district designated by the words “ beyond the Jordan.” It is 
evident that the common people, from the beginning, heard 
Jesus gladly, and that the kingdom which he proclaimed was 
to their minds attended by hope and promise. They saw the 
great light which appeared before them, and they were dis- 
posed to follow it. The rulers and leading men of the nation 
were enemies and determined unbelievers; but among the 
people the seed of the new kingdom was sown, even from the 
earliest days of Jesus’ public preaching. 





THE EARLY WELCOME AND THE FIRST 
MINISTERS OF THE KING. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


- In these verses we have a summary of our Lord’s early 
Galilean ministry. The events are so presented and com- 
bined as to give an impression as of a triumphal progress 
of the newly anointed monarch. He sweeps through the 
northern regions, everywhere exercising the twofold office of 
teaching and healing, and everywhere followed by eager 
crowds. This joyous burst of the new power, like some strong 
spring leaping into the sunshine, and this rush of popular 
enthusiasm, are meant to heighten the impression of the 
subsequent hostility of the people. The king welcomed at 
first is crucified at last. It was “roses, roses, all the way” in 
these early days, but they withered soon. There are three 
points in these verses,—the King acting as his own herald; 
the King calling his first servants; and the King wielding his 
power and welcomed by his subjects. 

i. In verse 17, we have a striking picture of the King as 
his own herald. The word rendered “preach” of course 
means, literally, proclaiming asa herald. It is remarkable 


that this earliest phase of our Lord’s teaching is described in * 


the same words as John’s preaching. The stern voice was 
silenced. Instead of the free wilderness, John had now the 
gloomy walls of Macherus for the bound of his activity. But 
Jesus takes up his message, though with a difference. The 
severe imagery of the axe, the fan, the fire, is not repeated, as 
it would seem. Sterner words than John’s could fall hot from 
the lips into which grace was poured; but the time for these 
was not yet come. It may seem singular that Christ should 
have spoken of the kingdom, and been silent concerning the 
king. But such silence was only of a piece with the 
reticence which marked his whole teaching, and was a sign 
of his wise adaptation of his words to the capacity of his 
hearers, as well as of his lowliness. He veils his royalty by 
deigning to be his own herald; by substituting the proclamation 
of the abstract, the kingdom, for the concrete, the king; by 
seeming to careless hearers to be but the prolongation of the 
forerunner’s message; by the simple, remote region which he 
chose for his earliest work. The belief that the kingdom 
was at hand was equally necessary, and repentance equally 
indispensable as preparation for it, whoever the king might 
be. The same law of congruity between message and hearers, : 
which he enjoined on his followers, when he bade them be 
careful where they flung their pearls, and which governed his 
own fullest final revelations to his most trusted friends, when 
he said, “I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
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carry them now,” moulded his first words to the excited but 
ignorant crowds, 

2. The King’s mandate summoning his servants. The 
call of the first four disciples is so told as to make promi- 
nent these points,—the brotherhood of the two pairs, 
their occupation at the moment of their call, the brief, 
authoritative word of Christ, his investiture of them with 
new functions, which yet in some sense were the prolongation 
of the old, their unhesitating instantaneous obedience, and 
willing abandonment of their all. These things all help the 
impression of regal power, and do something to explain the 
nature of the kingdom, and the heart of the King. Matthew 
does not seem to have known of the previous intercourse of 
the four with Jesus, as recorded in John 1. His narrative, 
taken alone, would lay stress on the strange influence wielded 
by Jesus over these busy fishermen. But that influence is no 
less remarkable, and is more explicable by taking John’s 
supplemental account into consideration. It tells us that one 
brother of each pair—namely Andrew, and probably John,— 
had sought Jesus on the Baptist’s testimony, and in that never- 
to-be-forgotten night had acquired the conviction that he 
was the King of Israel. It tells us, too, that Andrew first 
found his own brother, Simon; from which we may infer that 
the other one of the two next found his brother James, and 
that each brought his own brother to Jesus. The bond of 
discipleship was then riveted. But apparently, when Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem on that first journey recorded only by 
John’s Gospel, they went back to their fishing, and waited 
for his further call. It comes in the manner which Matthew 
describes. The background, which John enables us to fill in, 
shows us that their following was no sudden blind impulse, 
but the deliberate surrender of men who knew well what they 
were doing, though they had not fathomed the whole truth as 
to his kingdom, and their place in it. They knew, at any rate, 
that he was the Messiah, and that they were'called by a voice, 
which they ought to obey, to be his soldiers and partisans. 
They could not but know that the call meant danger, hard- 
ship, conflict, They rallied to the call, as soldiers might 
when the commander honors them by reading out their names, 
as picked for leaders of the storming party. 

Was this the same incident which St. Luke narrates as 
following the first miraculous draught of fishes? That is one 
of the difficulties in harmonizing the synoptic narratives 
which will always divide opinions. On the whole, I incline 
to think it most natural to answer “no.” The reasons would 
take us too far afield. But accepting that view, we may note 
how many stages Jesus led this group of his disciples through 
before they were fully recognized as apostles. First there 
was their attachment to him as disciples, which in no degree 
interfered with their trade. Then came this call to more 
close attendance on him, which, however, was probably still 
somewhat intermittent. Then followed the call recorded by 
Luke, which finally tore them from their homes; and, last of 
all, their appointment as apostles. At each stage they “might 
have had opportunity to have returned.” Their vocation in 
the kingdom dawns on them slowly. They and we are led on, 
by little and little and little, to posts and tasks of which we 
do not dream at the beginning. Duty opens before the docile 
heart bit by bit. Abram is led to Harran, and only there 
learns his ultimate destination. Obedience is rewarded by the 
summons to more complete surrender, which is also fuller pos- 
session of him for whom the surrender is made. 

“The .word of a king is with power.” Christ’s call is 
authoritative in its brevity. All duty lies in “Come ye after 
me.” He does not need to use arguments. From the very 
first this meek and lowly man assumes a tone which in other 
lips we call arrogant. His style is royal. His mouth is 
autocratic. He knows that he has the right to command. 
And, strangely enough, the world admits the right, and finds 
nothing unworthy of his meekness—a meekness of which he 
was fully conscious, which is another paradox—in this uncon- 
‘ditional claim of absolute submission to his curt orders, 
What is the explanation of this tone of authority? How 
comes it that the kingdom which is liberty is, from its very 
foundation, an absolute despotism? That same peremptory 
summons reaches beyond these four fishermen to usall. They 
were the first to hear it, and continued to hold pre-eminence 
among the disciples. For they make up the first group of the 
three quaternions into which the list of the apostles is always 
divided. But the very same voice speaks to us, and we are 
as truly summoned by the King to be his servants and 
soldiers as were they. 

Their prompt self-surrendering response is the witness of 
the power over their hearts which Jesus had won. The one 
pair of brothers left their net floating in the water; the other 
left their father with the mesh and the twine in his old 
hands. It was not much wealth to leave. But he surrenders 
much who surrenders all, however little that all may be; and 
he surrenders nothing who keeps back anything. One sweet 
portion of their earthly happiness he left them to enjoy, 
heightened by discipleship, for each had his brother by his 
side, and the natural affection was ennobled by common faith 
and service. If Zebedee was left, John still had James. 


True, Herod’s sword cut their union asunder, and James died 
first, and John last of the twelve; but years of happy brother- 
hood were to come before then. So both the surrender which 


outwardly gives up possessions or friends, and that which keeps 
them, sanctified by being held and used as for and from him, 
were exemplified in the swift obedience of these four to the 
call of the king. 

“T will make you fishers of men.” That shows a kindly 
wish to make as little as may be of the change of occupation. 
Their old craft is to be theirs still, only in nobler form. The 
patience, the brave facing of the storm and the night, the 
observance of the indications which taught where to cast, 
the perseverance which toiled all night though not a fin 
glistened in the net, would all find place in their new career. 
Nor are these words less royal than was the call. They con- 
tain profound hints as to the nature of the kingdom which 
could scarcely be apprehended at first. But this at least 
would be clear, that Jesus summoned them to service, to 
gather in men out of the dreary waves of worldly care and 
toil into a kingdom of stable rest, and that by summoning 
them to service he endowed them with power. So he does 
still, All whom he summons to follow him are meant by 
him to be fishers of men. It was not as apostles, but as sim- 
ple disciples, that these four received this charge and 
ability. The same command and fitness are given to all 
Christians. Following Christ, surrender, the obligation of 
effort to win others, capacity to do so belong to all the sub- 
jects of Christ’s kingdom. 

3. The triumphal progress of the King. Our evangelist 
evidently masses together without regard to chronological 
order the broad features of the early Galilean ministry. He 
paints it as a time of joyful activity, of universal recognition, 
of swift and far-spreading fame. We do not exaggerate 
the impression of victorious publicity which they give, 
when we call these closing verses the record of the king’s 
triumphal progress through his dominions. Observe the 
reiterated use of “all,’—all Galilee, all manner of sickness 
and all manner of disease, all Syria, all that were sick. 
Matthew labors to convey the feeling of universal stir and 
wide-reaching, all-embracing welcome. Observe, too, that the 
activity of Christ is confined to Galilee, but the fame of him 
crosses the border into heathendom. The king stays on his 
own territory, but he conquers beyond the frontier. Syria, 
and the mostly heathen Decapolis, and Perea (‘beyond 
Jordan”), are moved. The odor of the ointment not only 
fills the house, but enriches the scentless outside air. The 
prophecy of the magi is beginning to be fulfilled. From its 
first preaching, the kingdom is diffusive. Note, too, the con- 
trast between John’s ministry and Christ’s, in that the former 
stayed in one spot, and the crowds had to go out to him, 
while the ver} genius of Christ’s mission expressed itself in 
that this shepherd king sought the sad and sick, and “went 
about in all Galilee.” Observe, too, that he first teaches and 
preaches the good news of the kingdom, before he heals. 
John’s proclamation of the kingdom had been so charged 
with threatenings and mingled with fire that it could 
scarcely be called a “gospel;” but here that joyous word, used 
for the first time, is in place. As the tidings came from 
Christ’s lips, they were good tidings, and to proclaim them 
was his first task. The miracles of healing came after. They 
were not “the bell before the sermon,” but the benediction 
after it. They flowed from Christ in rich abundance. The 
eager receptiveness of the people, ignorant as it was, was 
greater then than ever afterwards. Therefore the flow of 
miraculous power was more unimpeded. ‘But it may be 
questioned whether we generally have an adequate notion of 
the immense number of Christ’s miracles. Those recorded 
are but a small proportion of those done. There were more 
grapes in the vineyards of Eschol than the messengers brought 
in evidence to the camp. Our Lord’s miracles are told by 
units; they seem to have been wrought by scores. These 
early ones were not only attestations of his claim to be the 
king, but illustrations of the nature of his kingdom. He had 
conquered and bound the strong man, and now he was “spoil- 
ing his house.” They were parables of his higher work on 
men’s souls, which he comes to cleanse from the oppression 
of demons, from the foamings of epilepsy, from impotence to 
good. They were tokens of the inexhaustible fountain of 
power, and of the swift and equally inexhaustible treasures of 
sympathy which dwelt in him. They were his first trophies 
in his holy war, his first gifts to his subjects. 

Thus compassed with enthusiasm, and shedding on the 
wearied new hopes, and on the sick unwonted health, and 
stirring in sluggish souls some aspirations that greatened and 
inspired, the king appeared. But no illusions deceived his 
calm prescience. From the beginning he knew the path 
which stretched before him; and while the transient loyalty 
of the ignorant shouted hosannas around his steps, he saw 
the cross at the end, and the sight did not make him falter. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THE PERMANENT ESSENTIALS OF THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


About fifteen busy months had succeeded since Christ’s 
baptism, when he came to Galilee and put in operation all 
the essential plans for the world’s salvation, 





First of these was preaching, proclaiming as a herald the 





good tidings (v. 17). The subject-matter of preaching: 
“Repent.” The reason for preaching: The kingdom of God 
is at hand. Results: Supplying all needs, both of body and 
soul, to great multitudes from Galilee, from Ten Cities, from 
beyond Jordan, Jerusalem, aud Judea, a nation of doves to 
the windows of light and help. To spread the good tidings 
farther than any one voice could, he calls other preachers, 
exalting them from fishers in the sea to fishers of men. 

These are the permanent, necessary essentials to the spread 
of the kingdom; a perishing world, a heart of zeal, a message 
of life, a reason for it, plenty of saving power, a multitude to 
hear and be blessed, and a growing company of them that 
publish it, 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


From that time began Jesus ... to say, Repent ye ; for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand (v.17). Jesus came to save men from 
their sins, not to save them in their sins. If men were to 
keep on in their sins, without turning away from them, the 
future would be worse than the present ; and no matter what 
name were given to their eternal abode, it would be nothing 
better than an unmitigated hell. Therefore the call of Jesus 
came, and still comes, to all who would like to have a part in 
the kingdom of heaven,—here or hereafter,—to turn away 
from their sins, in order that they may receive his salvation, 
He who is not ready to besaved from his sins,—saved now,— 
is not ready to accept of the only salvation that Jesus—the 
only Saviour—has to offer to a sinner. 

He saw... Simon,... and Andrew his brother, casting a net 
into the sea; for they were fishers (v. 18). Casting a net is a 
good business for a fisherman; a better business for him than 
harvesting wheat would be,—although not a better business 
for a farmer. Simon and Andrew were attending to their 
business when Jesus came tothem. If they had been away 
from their business, they would have missed that call from 
him. There is nothing better for any man to be attending to 
just now than his own business—if that business is a proper 
one at any time. If he would like a call from the Lord to 
any other business, he had better be faithful and zealous at 
this. If Simon and Andrew had been neglecting their nets, 
and failing to improve a good fishing season, they would not 
have been likely to make good apostles. Men who are not 
worth much in an humbler station, are not the persons whom 
the Lord wants—or whom their fellow-men want—for any 
more prominent business. 

He saith wnto them, Come ye after me (v.19). Faith includes 
works; loyalty involves service; love carries devotedness. It 
is not merely that, if we have trust in another, we ought to 
conform our conduct to the directions or suggestions or wishes 
or example of the trusted one; but it is that, if our trust isa 
reality, it will show itself in our conduct. It is folly for a 
child to tell of his love for his mother, if he has no regard to 
her wishes; it is folly for a patient to say that he believes in 
his physician, if he pays no attention to that physician’s pre- 
scription ; it is folly for a soldier to say that he is devoted to 
a commander whom he will not obey in the heat of a cam- 
paign; it is folly for a man to say he has faith in Jesus, if he 
does not seek to follow Jesus. Jesus says, “If ye love me, 
keep my commandments ;” and that is only another way of 
saying, If ye love me, ye will keep my commandments. 

I will make you fishers of men. All power over men for 
Christ is from Christ. No minister nor teacher can win a 
soul to Christ save by the help of Christ. He who calls men 
to be his disciples would have them to recognize their de- 
pendence on him in and for all the work they are to under- 
take for him. They who would be fishers of men must know 
that only he who has set them to that work can give them 
success in its doing. 

They straightway left the nets, and followed him (v. 20). If 
the Lord had wanted his disciples to continue in the fish 
business, they would have done well to bring their nets and 
vessels into his service. There was no merit in the mere 
quitting of their boats and fishing-gear. Some men can better 
serve Jesus by staying in their old business than by leaving 
it. But inasmuch as our Lord wanted these disciples for a 
new work, they did right in leaving everything on which 
they had before depended, and in following where he led. 
There ought to be no half-way work in the service of Jesus. 
If fishing is a disciple’s duty, then nets and boats and fish, as 
well as fisherman, belong to the Lord. If the old business is 
not what Jesus wants his disciple to attend to, then it should 
be dropped—instantly and wholly. If it is the liquor busi- 
ness, or the tobacco business, or the lottery businéss, or a 
business in which Sunday work is a necessity,—whatever it 
may be that a Christian disciple ought not to follow,—it 
should be abandoned unhesitatingly, without a question as 
to whether it will be possible for the disciple to live without 
it. It is very easy for Jesus to find a way for his disciples 
to live without their old business. It is not easy for his dis- 
ciples to find a way of living as his disciples without his 
approval of their business. Unless they trust him wholly, 
they have no right to trust him at all. 

They brought unto him all that were sick, holden with divers 
diseases and torments, possessed with devils; ... and he healed 





them (v. 24). Jesus did enough of healing the diseased body, 
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and of cleansing the possessed soul, to show both his power 
and his love; but he did not put an end to sickness or to sin. 
So far as we can see, he might have spoken the one word that 
should at once heal all who were in sickness the wide world 
over; but he did not do any such thing. Or he might have 
then ended forever the power of the Adversary of souls; but 
that was not in God’s plan of redemption; and we may be 
sure that God had the best of reasons for doing just as he did 
do, whether we can see or understand his reasons or not. As 
it is, there are sick ones to bring to Jesus, or to tell him of, 
now; and there are those who are evil possessed. He still 
heals many, and casts out many devils, day by day. It is for 
us to make known to him the cases calling for his help and 
care, and trust him utterly for doing the best that can be done. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


In this lesson there are really three separate topics from 
which instruction may be drawn. 

1. Jesus Calling Disciples.—Walking by the sea of Galilee, 
he called Peter and Andrew, James and John, to follow him. 
When they received this call, two were engaged in fishing 
and two in mending their nets. Most commonplace, indeed, 
was this toil, and to human vision by no means suggestive of 
any call to apostleship. One might more naturally have 
expected Jesus to go to Jerusalem to find some great scholar 
who was working in the temple service. Butno! He calls 
men from their daily labor, and exalts them to the privilege 
of service. There are many instances in the Bible similar to 
this. Moses was called while tending sheep; so was also 
David. Gideon was called while threshing wheat. Matthew 
received his call while collecting taxes. Elisha was made 
Elijah’s successor while plowing in the field. Samuel was 
called after he had gone to bed. The fact is, God may call a 
man from any trade or profession to some especial service, 
and no one can tell to-day but what to-morrow God may send 
him on some especial errand for him. Many persons think 
that no call fur service can come to them unless the circum- 
stances are very peculiar. A revival or some especial provi- 
dence is thought to be necessary before a call to service from 
God can be expected. This is all wrong. If only our ears 
are attentive, we shall hear many calls for service in the 
midst of our daily vocations. In the store, on the cars, in 
the street, in fact anywhere, God may call; andif we are like 
James or Peter, we shall heed his voice and obey. We 
believe that no disciple could listen for a whole day atten- 
tively for God’s call for service without hearing it distinctly. 
The reason that_we hear so few calls is because we are intent 
on other things, and thus are deaf Godward. These calls 
sometimes involve some self-sacrifice, as in the cases of these 
four men. They forsook all and obeyed. Possibly, nay 
probably, the fear that God’s call may involve sacrifice on 
our part is one reason why we shrink from listening too cfre- 
fully for his voice. Many are in the condition of a young 
man whom I asked once why he did not attend our revival 
services. His answer was, “It is too hot for me.” He felt 
God’s call too keenly there, and therefore stayed away. 

2. Jesus Preaching.—He went from town to town “about 
all Galilee, . .. preaching the gospel [glad news] of the king- 
dom.” His preaching was plain, and the common people 
heard him gladly. Yet-there was but small fruitage from his 
preaching. Men listened, were pleased, went away and forgot 
what he said. The great multitude cared little for spiritual 
things. But there was one thing for which they did care. 
For this they ran and toiled, and brought all their friends. 
What was this much-coveted thing? It was 

3. Jesus’ Healing.—Because of this bodily benefit his fame 
went throughout all Syria. Read verse 24, and form for 
yourself a picture of the traveling hospital that followed 
Jesus wherever he went. Picture to yourself the coming so 
full of disease and pain, and the going away so well and strong. 
It was not the preaching so much as the healing by Jesus, 
that made him the most popular man of his day in Galilee. 
If would be the same were he on earth to-day. If he were 
here, and could go through every hospital ward and empty 
it of all its patients in ten minutes, sending them out well 
and strong, what a perfect furor he would create! His fame 
would spread by telegraph, not throughout Syria, but through- 
out the whole world. From every land a stream of diseased 
emigrants would set in, and the world’s sick would rush for 
him. If he would establish a successful “ anti-poverty society,” 
and guarantee every man, woman, and child five thousand 
dollars a year, no tongue or pen could describe the scenes 
that would follow. Until the masses had become accustomed 
to such an income, they would almost deify him. Then, how- 
ever, when again their requirements had outgrown their 
income, they would clamor (as they now do) for a new grada- 
tion at, say, ten thousand dollars, and would turn on him if 
he declined to satisfy their demand. But stop and think! 
To-day, which is of more value to this world, Jesus’ healings 
of the body or his preaching of the gospel? Where lies the 
real hope of man, inyphysical and sinful immortality or in 
spiritual regeneration? Just suppose that Jesus had con- 
ferred endless physical life on some man of his time, so that 
he were still living (as a sinner), hale and hearty, would 





that have been as great a gift as the one he actually gave 
those who believed in him,—that is, eternal life? Merely to 
ask this question is to answer it. But this is exactly the offer 
he made in his times, and makes to-day. Yet many who 
ravenously rushed after healing, or after loaves and fishes, 
never so much as asked for “ the gift of God.” And thousands 
to-day who pray are earnest in saying, “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” and yet never honestly pray, “ Forgive us our 
debts.” Human nature remhins the same from age to age, 
and while we condemn the men of those days for their earthly 
and sensual lives, we ourselves repeat them continually. The 
best—oh, yes! by far the best—part of Jesus’ work he stands 


“ready to repeat to-day. He is the soul’s physician now as he 


was then. And yet, now as then, men who would leap at the 
hope of bodily healing recoil from any spiritual recovery. 
Nay, they even deny practically that they need spiritual 
health, They are quite satisfied with themselves spiritually, 
and soon resent the suggestion that all is not right with them. 
“Ts there no balm in Gilead? is there no physician there? 
why then is not the health of the daughter of my people 
recovered?” (Jer. 8:22.) Simply because she refuses to 
acknowledge that she needs any physician, and so declines to 
go to him for healing. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Question upon the baptism and the temptation of Jesus, and 
letsome of the class show on the map the geographical points 
already familiar. Describe the sea of Galilee, its locality, 
shape, size, the towns on its borders and surrounding country. 
What is the name of this lesson? In Galilee, the country 
around and west of the sea of that name, Jesus went to many 
towns and villages; but he stayed most at Capernaum on the 
north-east shore of the sea, and it issometimes called “ his own 
city.” For a year after. his baptism he had been going 
about doing good, working wonders, and talking with many 
people about “the kingdom of heaven.” 

Jesus Preaching.—W hat was the one word John the Baptist 
cried in the wilderness? Jesus preached the same word, 
“Repent.” What does it mean? What reason did John 
give why men should repent? Jesus said the very same 
words: “Repent: for the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” 
Jesus, the Son of God, had come to set up the kingdom of 
heaven in the hearts of men, to teach how they could repent 
of sin; he came to give himself an offering in the place of 
sinners, so that for his sake God would pardon and give the 
sinner a place in the kingdom of heaven. Jesus came to bea 
Saviour for the whole world; could his earthly voice reach 
them all? There were many thousands of people living in 
all parts of Galilee; could Jesus’s feet walk into every house, 
or could he speak to each one in all the land? He needed 
helpers to learn from him how to preach and to teach others, 
so that year after year, for all time, preachers should say, 
“ Repent,” and those who hear might turn from sin to God. 
Is not that just what you hear now from preachers and 
teachers who tell you of the love of Christ who gave himself 
for you? One day Jesus walked by the sea of Galilee, a 


crowd of people with him, eager to hear him talk. Jesus saw 


two fishing-boats near by on the water; he went into one of 
them, sat down, and talked to the people onthe shore. The 
owners of the boat, two brothers, were washing their fish-nets. 
Soon after, Jesus told them to drop the nets in the sea for fish. 
One of the men, Simon Peter, said: “ We have toiled all the 
night, and have taken nothing ; but at thy word I will let down 
the net.’ Peter knew who spoke to him, for a year 
before, soon after Jesus was baptized, he knew that John the 
Baptist called him “the Lamb of God,” and his brother, 
named Andrew, had brought him to Jesus, saying to Peter, 
“We have found the Christ.” Do you wonder that, though 
they had fished in vain all night, he was ready when Jesus 
told him to cast the net into the sea. Is it ever in vain to 
obey Jesus’ bidding? Peter and Andrew could not draw in 
the load of fish; the net was breaking, and they had to call 
two men in another boat to come and help them. “Follow 
me,” said Jesus to Peter and Andrew, and they left their 
boats and their nets, and followed him. The men in the other 
boat, two brothers named James and John, were mending 
their broken nets in the boat with their father. Jesus spoke 
to them. “Follow me,” said Jesus tothem. Did they wait? 
Did they stop to sell their fish or their nets? They left their 
boat and their father, and followed him. 

Jesus Teaching.—In the towns in Galilee there were many 
houses called synagogues, such as we might call chapels. 
These houses were where people were taught the Scriptures 
and their meaning; they met together, and listened to hear 
the Old Testament Scripture read aloud, and lessons given by 
the rulers or the fathers who could teach. It was too far for 
the people to go often to Jerusalem to worship in the temple, 
and so they met in these synagogues. Jesus went into them 
and taught; he read or recited the Scriptures and explained 
them as no one ever could have done before. Of whose 
coming did the prophets tell? One evening, as Jesus walked 
with two who loved him, he began with the words of Moses, 
and went on through all the Prophets, telling what they had 
said of his sufferings, The two men did not know then who 





talked with them; but when they spoke of it afterwards they 
said, “ Did not our heart burn within us, while he talked with 
us by the way”? Has your heart ever burned with love at the 
Saviour’s words? Who were the four men to whom Jesus said 
“Follow me”? After a while he called eight more, they all 
went with him day after day, saw all that he did, and heard 
him as he taught in the synagogues. They were called dis- 
ciples—which means scholars, or followers; for they were 
listening, and learning how to preach and how to teach, 
Jesus preached “the gospel of the kingdom.” What king- 
dom did he say was at hand? He told the good news of 
forgiveness of sin, the story of how God loved the world and 
gave his only Son. 

Jesus Healing the Sick.—Jesus not only told about sin, and 
how the soul could be cured, but he cured sick bodies. They 
brought to him people with fevers and pains, the dying, the 
insane, the suffering of every kind. He looked, he touched, 
he spoke sometimes, but he healed them all; never one came 
or was brought in vain. Think of the joy in Galilee; the 
blind, deaf, lame, sick, dying, cured and well; what gladness in 
almost every house! Do you wonder that crowds followed, 
from all the cities and towns, to see and hear one who could 
bless and save ? 

Light in Darkness.—That was just what the prophet said 
hundreds of years before,—that one was coming who should 
open blind eyes and prison doors ; one who should be “a 
light to the Gentiles,” and “salvation unto the ends of the 
earth.” What is it that makes the soul all dark and gloomy 
unless the light of Jesus’ love shines in? Who is it that 
tempted even Jesus, who loves to bind sinful souls in worse 
chains than prison bars? What has God given us, the only 
sure way to meet the temptations of Satan? How did Jesus 
answer and conquer him? Does Jesus send his word to us 
now, saying “Repent”? How does he call to every little 
child, and say, “ Follow me”? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


PreAcH.—The word needs “ depolarization” for ordinary 
purposes, though the idea comes through the Greek, and not 
originally through the Orientals. It means proclaim & a 
herald, with cry and written proclamation. But the Orién- 
tal idea is the same, except that it is expressed in the Old 
Testament by different words, which include sometimes the 
manner or substance of the proclamation, as by crying aloud, 
delivering the message, telling the news, or telling the good 
news. The Orientals enlarged the idea while they trans- 
ferred the Greek word, so as to make each written Gospel 
the “preaching” of its writer. So that reading the Gospels 
to the people became, with a large portion of the Orientals, a 
literal “preaching of the word.” In New Testament times 
the word “preach” had no such narrow sense as with us at 
present; nor has it at present any such narrow meaning 
among the Orientals. Lay preaching is understood as a duty, 
to be performed in all sorts of ways, by almost all peoples 
east of Europe; at least, those who read the New Testament 
in their own tongues. , 

THE Krinepom or HeAven.—I can do no better than 
quote the words of J. G. C. Adler, one of the scholars sent by 
the king of Denmark, towards the close of the last century, to 
examine New Testament manuscripts in the south of Europe. 
I translate from a rare tract of his published at Copenhagen 
in 1784, in which he showed the Aramaic coloring of many 
places in the New Testament. Speaking of the Syriac views, 
and the Syriac New Testament, he says: “Among these ig 
especially to be examined the formula ‘kingdom of heaven,’ 
which meets us in the Gospel of Matthew, which I see ig 
vaguely and rashly explained by many interpreters. In the 
Old Testament prophecies, nothing is mentioned oftener than 
the spiritual kingdom which is attributed to the Messiah, the 
kingdom of promise, promised to the many, and explained by 
the prophets gradually, from obscurer to clearer, with the 
spirit of which the building (so to speak) of all these books 
is observed to be filled. This formula is transferred [in the 
Syriac New Testament] to the divine religion which Jesus 
founded, and in this sense everywhere, always, without the 
exception of a single place, seenis to me at least to be used in 
the Gospels. If therefore Jesus (to confirm my opinion with 
a few examples) called happy the poor in spirit because 
theirs was the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 5: 3), he would not 
assign to them in these words the happiness of a future life, 
but thereby teach that the disciples who were humble, free 
from all pride, were the ones who should be able to gather 
fruit among the first, of his prospering and saving religion. 
In another place (Matt. 7: 21) he asserts that not all who 
with flattering words address him as ‘ Lord, Lord,’ will enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; that is, not those who profess 
that he is their Lord, but only those who obey his Father’s 
will, This is the threat he makes to the Jews: ‘Thus have 
it; many will come from the east and the west, who will 
recline with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven, when in the meanwhile the sons of the kingdom shall 
be cast out into the darkness.... Nor in that utterance of 
Jesus (Matt. 16 : 28; Mark 9: 1), ‘This I affirm to you, that 
there are some standing here, who shall not tute u. death 
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before they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom,’ do I 
think that anything is meant other than that messianic king- 
dom; so that the sense is that certain ones of those who were 
then present shall see the great increase of the religion of 
Jesus, and its propagation to the outside nations.” Adler 
goes on with other illustrations, and then adds, “Why add 
more? The happiness of a future life is carefully distin- 
guished by the sacred writers from the ‘kingdom of heaven,’ 
and everywhere indicated by the words ‘eternal life’ And 
so I conclude that ‘kingdom of heaven’ was a formula in 
common use by the Jews in their vernacular (which was 
Syriac), which thence was faithfully translated into Greek. 
And that seems confirmed by the fact that Mark, who deliv- 
ered [the Syriac about Mark’s “delivering” his Gospel is 
that he “preached” it] his Gospel not to the Jews, but to 
those ignorant of these formulas, changed it into the simpler 
‘kingdom of God’” Adler I have cited out of a multitude, 
because he shows himself a little one-sided, and thus presents 
the matter in a lively way. But one thing will escape the 
English reader which the scholar at once sees to be an Ara- 
maic expression, and which, appearing in the Latin, Greek, 
and Syriac, is passed without special remark. The phrase is 
“the kingdom of the heavens,” which is thoroughly Oriental. 
Adler, and the multitude who know the matter, are right in 
recognizing the phrase as an Aramaic one, and to be explained 
as such; and I would not be the solitary one to dissent if 
I could, 


Fisuers or Men.—It would be instructive to quote a num- 
ber of passages in which the Orientals ring the changes on 
these words, especially the Catholic Orientals, who use them 
in their arguments for the primacy of the bishop of Rome, 
The word for “fisher” sometimes means hunter; and the 
words for “net” and “hunting implements” are nearly all 
cognate to that for “fisher.” But one quotation will serve, 
and that is from the Nestorian Narses, and is not on the 
Catholic side, though it follows one of their traditions. 
Referring to Peter, Narses says: “The fisher of fishes went 
forth first to fish for the Gentiles; and he cast his net, and 
caught the metropolis of states. The chief of the disciples 
caught the city of the empire, and brought her in and kept 
hér within the bulwarks of faith.’ Here “fish,” “net,” 
“Ceaght,” are cognates, while “brought in” refers to the 
bringing in of fish or game. With respect to “mending the 
nets,” the Greek word is the same as that for “make perfect,” 
“be perfect,” in a number of instances in the New Testa- 
ment; referring to mending up the fisher of men himself, 
instead of his net. 


Tuer Nets.—The Greek words do not seem to be quite 
decisive as to the style of net used. The seine proper is to be 
entirely excluded from all the accounts of the call of Simon 
and the others, as well as from the narrative in John 21, 
though all the considerations which go to make up this con- 
clusion cannot well be detailed here. The seine is mentioned 
in Habakkuk 1, and in Matthew 13: 47. The common clas- 
sic Greek use, when it draws a distinction, makes the net of 
Simon and Andrew (the word is given in the text of Mat- 
thew, and in the common—not the best—text of Mark) a 
fishing-net, while it makes the nets mentioned in the other 
part of the narrative a hunting net. This distinction, how- 
ever, is obliterated in the New Testament, which simply uses 
the latter as the general word for nets. Still, the hunting 
net had many forms, as it has to-day; and a purse arrange- 
ment is shown in the most ancient representations. The 
casting-net is a fine web of strong material, generally beauti- 
ful in every workmanlike respect. When opea, it is either 
circular or more or less conical. Its rim carries leaden 
weights, to sink it to the bottom when thrown, and, like the 
other nets, so far as the writer has seen, it is used where the 
water is beyond a man’s depth, or, in other words, much 
“over his head.” It is often used from boats, and that even 
when a seine is used at the same time; but it is still oftener 
used from the rocky shore. Few, indeed, are the fair days 
when a net-throwing fisherman is not to be seen at his work. 
The fisherman runs along the rocks with his net on his arm, 
drawn up into a rope-like bundle, and wound about above his 
wrist. His motions are very stealthy as he nears the place 
to throw, his net is taken into his hand, with the slack so 
disposed as to work just as he wants it; sometimes using one 
hand, sometimes two hands, for the throw. As he comes to 
the spot, instantly the net flies off, expanding from a lean, 
wet swab to a circle, and thus goes down upon and into the 
water, with little splash; perhaps close by, perhaps thirty 
feet away. Scarcely has the net touched the water before 
the thrower is in after it; for if he was not already naked 
his garment is off in a twinkling. He dives down, gathers 
up the net by its edge, and then comes back. to take out the 
fish and wrap them up in the bosom of his garment. The 
depth to which he goes after his net, and the iength of time 
he stays under the water, especially if the rough bottom 
makes it difficult to get his net clear, will hardly be believed 
by those not witnesses. The writer, himself a swimmer 
almost as long as he can remember, and in boyhood thinking 
nothing of diving under a loaded coal-schooner and coming 
up on the other side, has often tried to dive to the bottom 
whére he has seen an Eastern net-thrower go down for his 
net—as well as where the boys used to dive for sea-urchins 
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(echini) to eat, but always failed. ‘The difficulty seemed not 
to be in keeping under water long enough to get to the 
proper depth, but in forcing one’s way down into the regions 
of greater pressure. When the casting-net is thrown from a 
boat, the motion is generally reduced to the slowest and 
quietest possible; though the writer has seen this net used 
from a boat amid the bustle of hauling a seine, as if to catch 
some of an escaping school. 

THE F'iso.—Voyagers on the Mediterranean have oppor- 
tunities to taste the various kinds of fish that have been 
famous from the times of the Roman cooks; but only on 
shore will one be able to understand how the natives prefer 
to eat their fish. They always serve it up cold! Presents of 
cold cooked fish—cooked a day or two beforehand, sometimes 
—are sent to an honored neighbor frequently, much after the 
manner that a lady sends her neighbor a dish of ice-cream, 
or other delicacy, when she has been having a treat, or has 
more than the family want. Once the writer has seen that 
preference shown on shipboard in a remarkable way. A 
merchant of Alexandria came aboard the steamer bound for 
Trieste, with a large supply of cold, cooked red mullet. 
Every morning at breakfast the steward brought out the 
merchant’s plate of cold fish, and put over them the cold 
sauce which, like the fish, had been prepared in Alexandria. 
According to the writer’s best recollection, the cold fish lasted 
nearly the whole voyage—more than a thousand miles, 

THE Surp.—Nowadays, boats, or ships, are very scarce 
on the sea of Galilee, and for years, at times, there are 
none at all there. But the boats used for fishing on the 
coast of the Mediterranean are large row-boats, capable of 
carrying several men, large nets, and all the fish the crew 
would be able to take. Sometimes, also, they have a 
sail, But the boats of almost every coast are adapted to the 
peculiar wants of the locality, depending partly on the nature 
of the coast, partly on the degree of prevalence of heavy seas, 
and partly on the trade. Along the east end of the Medi- 
terranean there are no really good harbors, and there is 
almost always much surf, The ships at anchor at Jaffa, for 
example, are almost always rolling. At many places the 
shore is very rocky, and approach is dangerous or impossible 
when the sea is not almost still. The boats of the country 
are therefore heavy, slow affairs, which bound and pound 
upon the waves. While a man-of-war’s boat will swiftly cut 
through the waves, and throw the spray in all directions, the 
native boats will tumble around in a way that is apt to make 
a landsman sea-sick, but they keep everything dry inside. 

Fisuine.—The fishing of the country is done mainly after 
styles familiar in other countries. The seine, or gill-net, is 
used, often by two boats together, and sometimes with the 
help of a third. This kind of fishing is often done in the 
night; and then each boat carries at the bow a blazing torch, 
which is almost exactly like that used to light up the deck of 
a steamer on the Mississippi or its tributaries in the night at 
alanding. Only they put something else in the iron basket 
of coals than rosin, in order to make the flame. Boats with 
lights also go about to carry those who take fish by spearing, 
or, sometimes, even with a hand-net. The view down on the 
Mediterranean, when these brilliant torches are moving 
along, often rocked up and down by the swell of the sea, is 
very striking and beautiful. Towards morning the fisher- 
men come ashore, put out their torch, or use it to light them 
home through the streets, and then carry their fish to the 
market. This is a little pen or den, where the Turkish tax- 
gatherer can collect the duty, which is very high on fish, and 
makes them a very expensive article of food. Fishing with 
a hook and line is common enough, but always seems both 
lazy and unprofitable. Little fish left in the holes of the 
rocks by the waves, are sometimes caught with a hand scoop- 
net. For the shell-fish, including the crustacean sea-urchin, 
the fishermen dive. Boys in bathing sometimes spend half a 
day in the sea, and manage to bring up sea-urchins enough 
to make their meal. 


BY JACOB MAYER, PH.D. 

“SyNAGOGUE” is the proper (Greek) rendering of the 
Hebrew “ Beth-hakkeneseth,” house of assembling, destined as 
a meeting-place for praying and sacred discussions, and to be 
found in any town or village where there were ten adult 
male Israelites. Such a “house” was also called the “house 
of study,” or “college,” or “academy,” where no particular 
establishment for the study of the Torah was erected. On 
the sabbath day, every Israelite, from thirteen years up- 
wards, was bound to attend, in order to participate in the 
sacred proceedings, to listen to the teachings, to learn and 
observe. Yehudah ben Thema used to say: “At five years 
of age a boy must be put to study the Bible, at ten he has to 
learn the Mishnah, at thirteen he has to observe the precepts” 
(Aboth 5: 24). 

PossESsED WITH Drvi1s.— Demons, devils, malignant spirits, 
unclean spirits, have existed since the days of the first man, 
according to the Talmud, Zohar, Yalqut, and many more 
Hebrew literary writings and authorities. They have the 
nature of angels and men, and are the originators of the 
plague and leprosy; some of them know what there has 
been and what is going to be, others are well versed in the 
Law, and then again there are good and bad ones, and just 


and sinners, They are of various degrees, and inhabit, some 
of them, the air, some the bodies of men, and some the abyss. 
The North is the special seat of the evil spirits (Jer. 1 : 14), 
and those who are the offspring of the “sons of Eloheem,” 
mentioned in Genesis 6 : 2, are chained in the interior of the 
black and dark mountains, from whence also Balaam got his 
art of divination (Num. 23:7). King Solomon was master 
over all of them, and a great number of them is always at 
the right and left of the Rabbis (Talm. Berakhoth, fol. 6 a). 
They are particularly fond of filth and all unclean places; 
they contaminate man when asleep, and produce apoplexy, 
epilepsy,.and all kinds of sudden diseases, especially in im- 
modest and indecent individuals. But the celebrated Rabbi 
Betsal-el, in his book Ammudeha Shibah (1693), says: “ Behold, 
| man by his own sinful actions creates the demons that testify 
against him on the day of judgment, when each of them will 
exclaim: This N. N. [anybody] has created me.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What evidence that Jesus was the Messiah was furnished 
by the fact that he dwelt in Capernaum during his Galilean 
ministry? (Matt. 4: 12-16.) What event marked the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ ministry in Galilee? (Mark 1: 14.) What 
was the theme of his preaching? (v. 17.) Did, or did not, 
his preaching differ from that of John the Baptist? (Matt. 3: 
2, 3; Mark 1: 15.) What is the meaning of “repent”? 
What is the difference between repentance and’ remorse? 
What particular measure of repentance is essential to for- 
giveness? (Luke 3: 8-14.) How did Jesus purpose, while in 
Galilee, providing for the development of his work? (vs. 18, 
19.) Where did Peter and Andrew live? (John 1: 44.) 
What is the record concerning the first meeting of Jesus with 
them? (John 1: 40-42.) Did Jesus at this time, or not until 
later, call them to be constant attendants? (Luke 5: 1-11.) 
What example did these fishermen furnish to all successive 
generations? (v. 20.) Did obedience to Jesus’ call demand 
the same or different measure of sacrifice on the part of men? 
(vs. 21, 22.) What business relation existed between Zebe- 
dee’s sons and Peter and Andrew? (Luke 5: 7.) How long 
may we delay in responding to the calls of Jesus? How 
does he call in this day? Unto what work does he call ? 

Besides gathering and instructing his band of disciples, 
what threefold work engaged Jesus in Galilee? (v. 23.) 
Was Jesus teaching, or preaching, when he delivered the dis- 
course known as the Sermon on the Mount? (Matt.5: 2; 7: 
29.) What is the essential difference between teaching and 
preaching? Which of these exercises prevails in our Bible 
school work? What would a general examination probably 
reveal concerning the exact knowledge of pupils of the con- 
tents of the text-book? By which of his three kinds of labor 
did Jesus become most widely known? (v. 24.) For what 
purpose were his miracles wrought? (Matt. 15: 32; John 10: 
38 ; 20:30, 31.) What was his success in Galilee in gaining fol- 
lowers? (v. 25.) Point out the places named. What motives 
actuated the multitude in following Jesus? What is now 
meant by the expression, “a follower of Christ” ? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN, 


Teachers’ Questions—1. What advantage had Capernaum 
as a residence for Jesus? 2. What prophecy was fulfilled by 
Jesus’ dwelling in Capernaum? 3. What words are quoted 
from Jesus’ discourses? 4. Why should Jesus use the same 
words as John used? 5. Describe Jesus’ walk by the lake. 
6. What inlet and outlet has this lake? 7. How can we 
judge of the size of the boats? 8. How differently were the 
two sets of men engaged? 9. How had Peter acquired that 
name? 10. Why, probably, is James named before John? 
11. How do we know that Jesus says to us, “Follow me”? 
12, What would oar lives be if we truly followed Jesus? 
13. Why does Jesus love us so much as to wish us to follow 
him? 14, Show the prompt obedience of the disciples. 15. 
How does “straightway” come to mean “immediately”? 
16. What is meant by “fishers of men”? 17. What is a 
father’s duty when Jesus calls for his sons? 18. What was 
the extent of Jesus’ preaching? 19. How were the syna- 
gogues well adapted for gospel preaching? 20. Compare 
synagogue worship with our usual public worship. 21. Who 
devised the plan of weekly public worship? 22. What was 
the gospel that Jesus preached? 23. What diseases were 
healed by Jesus? 24. Why should Jesus cure the body as 
well as the soul? 25. From what five places did multitudes 
follow Jesus? 26. How does Decapolis mean ten cities? 
27. Where were the ten cities? 

Superintendents’ Questions.—1. What did Jesus say as he 
preached? 2. What did Jesus say to Peter and Andrew? 
3. What did Peter and Andrew do? 4. Who else left their 
boat and followed Jesus? 5. How long did these four men 
follow Jesus? 





QUESTIONS FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
BY BENSON VAN VLIET. 

1. What time intervened between the last lesson and 

this? 2. From this time Jesus began to preach and to say— 

|what? 8 What disciples were called, and what was their 
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oecupation? 4. What were they called to do, and what be- 
come? 5, How was it responded to, and what do we learn 
by it? 6. What miracle was connected with the calling of 
those fishermen? 7. After this where did Jesus go, and what 
wonderful things did he do? 8. Great multitudes followed 
him from what place? 9. Just as our Golden Text says; 
please repeat it. 10. Did these multitudes follow Jesus the 
same as the disciples did? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THEY WE OUGHT TO 
FORSOOK | FORSAKE 
ALL HINDRANCES: 
OATS, ELF, 
USINESS, IN, 
NISH, AD HABITS, 
RIENDS,— AD DEEDS,— 


TO FOLLOW JESUS. 








WAS IT WORTH WHILE 
ae 
To leave {Be en 
Kinsmen 
“Tf any man serve me, let him follow me; and 
... him will the Father honour.” 


i to follow Jesus 








JESUS CAME INTQ GALILEE PREACHING THE 
GOSPEL OF GOD, AND SAYING; 


TO SINNERS: 


REPENT ; FOR THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN Is AT HAND. 


TO CHOSEN CO-LABORERS : 


FOLLOW ME, AND I WILL MAKE YOU FISHERS OF MEN. 





THE PEOPLE THAT WALKED IN DARKNESS 
HAVE SEEN A GREAT LIGHT. 


CoME, LET US WALK'IN THE LIGHT OF THE LORD. 
THE LORD IS MY LIGHT AND MY SALVATION. 


REPENTANCE. FaIrTu. FRUITFULNESS. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“And must I part with all Ihave?” 
“Oh, to be nothing.” 

“ Almost persuaded.” 

“Close to thee.” 

“Come, for the feast is spread.” 

“T hear thy welcome voice.” 
“Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice,” 
“Oh, do not at the word depart.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


NEW CANDIDATES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LIBRARY.* 


Every month brings its fresh supply of books for the 
Sunday-school library ; and all the while there are watch- 
ers for a choice from among these books, A list of recent 
books in this line was given in these pages only a few 
weeks ago ; and now an addition is made to their number, 
as follows: 

Three little books for children are issued by the 
Lutheran Publication Society, in the Fatherland Series. 
They are translated from the German, and they fulfill 
their mission of inculcating Bible truth in a pleasing and 
effective way. There is more abundant incident and 
greater variety of character than usually appears in 
books of this size. The plot in Betty’s Decision, from 
the German of Gustav Neiritz, translated by Mary E. 








on fen pomien. yscite ion from er wearen of Sater Helrits 
y Mary E. Ireland. 44x nches, pp. 145, e a: Lutheran 
Publication Society. Price, 60 cents. ° . 

Tannenwiese ; or, A Happy Home. Translated from the German 
of Hedwig Prohl by M. P. Butcher. 64x inches, pp. 204. Phila- 
delphia : Lutheran Publication Society. ce, 90 cents. 

Alli; or, Blessed are the Merciful, for they shall obtain Mercy. 
A story for my young friends. By Franz Hoffman. Translated by 
the Rev. P. C. Croll. 644x444 inches, pp. 176. Philadelphia : Lutheran 
Publication Society. Price, 75 cents. 

The Lollard: A story of the Wiclifites. By Minnie K. Davis. 
6444 inches, cloth, pp. 366. Philadelphia : Lutheran Publication 

ciety. Price, $1.00. 

Up-Hill; or, Paul Sutherland’s Progress. By Mrs. J. C. Yule. 
74% x5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 416. Philadelphia : American 

aptist Publication Society. Price, $1.50. 

Harold’s Helps; or, The Pearl of Prayers. By Mrs. R. M. Wilbur. 
14d inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 248, Philadelphia : American 

aptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

Day Light; or, A Daughter’s Duty. By Mrs. Dora E. W. Spratt. 
74X95 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 191. Philadelphia: American 

aptist Publication Society. Price, 90 cents. 

The Ashmeads; or, Scenes in Northern peaee. By E. P. A. 
7%~X5 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 215, Philadelphia : American 
Baptist Publication Society. Price, $1.00. 

— Nee inchaae” oe ag Perfected by Trust. By Nellie 
ellis. 7344x5% ine cloth, illustrate . 208. London : Reli- 
gious Tract Socfety. Price, $1.25. a, PP 

Young Ishmael Conway. By E.A. B.D. 7% 5% inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 224. New York : Thomas Whit os Price, $1.00. ° 


Dinah Mite : A story for to-day. By Brenda. 7 44 inches, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. 190. New York: Thomas Whittaker. “Brice 90 cents. 





Treland, is made to centre in the grand discovery of Dr. 
Jenner, in which he is assisted by Betty, a little girl who 
has been saved from a cruel death by a poor peasant. 
Her simple trust in her mother’s God carries her through 
many trials; and at last she goes to the King’s castle with 
Dr. Jenner, and obtains a ransom for her father, who has 
been unjustly accused of treason, 

Tannenwiese, a sequel to Where is Heaven? by Hed- 
wig Prohl, and translated by M. P. Butcher, teaches the 
same lesson of faith and trust. The exoneration of a 
poor gardener, who has been charged with theft, and the 
charming story of his good little daughter and his sick 


| son, are the main features of the book; but the intro- 


duction of numerous lively characters from higher walks 
of life, adds to the vivacity of the story, 

The Rev. P.C. Croll, pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran 
Church, at Schuylkill Haven, Pennsy]vania, is the trans- 
lator of Alli, by Franz Hoffman. The story is some- 
what improbable; but the lesson of the motto, “ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy,” is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the life of the poor lad rescued from 
death in the forest, kindly cared for and adopted by the 
poor pastor, and at last seeking his fortune, and finding 


| his real father, whose wealth and generosity make glad 


the life of the destitute pastor. — 

Another interesting story is added to the many about 
the times of Wiclif, in The Lellard, by Minnie K. 
Davis. The hero is Sir Roger Effingham, who, return- 
ing to his English home from the French wars, hears for 
the first time of the new doctrines. The conversion of 
Henry Iverton, a Roman Catholic priest, the friend of 
his boyhood, ultimately leads the Ivertons to become 
Lollards. A pilgrimage to Canterbury, in which Sir 
Roger sees much of the corruption of the Church, con- 
vinces him that it is no longer worthy of his allegiance, 
and the faithful words of the Lollard priest bring him 
to Christ. He publicly announces his conversion, sells 
his estates, and flees to Bohemia with the fair Alice Iver- 
ton, and joins the Hussites. The story is well told, and 
is incidentally valuable for its pictures of home life in 
the time of Henry V. 

No better summary can be given of the many good 
lessons taught in Up Hill, a story by Mrs. J. C. Yule, 
than that made by the author on the closing page: “The 
path of obedience to God is the only safe path for man; 
forgiveness is truly God-like, and only love can conquer 
hate. In lowly service man is most in sympathy with 
his Maker; and God will, according to the promise of his 
Word, direct the steps of all who truly put their trust in 
him.” The story itself begins with a poor lad in an un- 
happy home, from which a godless father is soon removed 
by death, leaving an indelible impression as to the future 
of an unsaved soul on the heart of his son. The pas- 
sionate, unforgiving, proud spirit of the boy leads him 
through an unusual numberof exciting incidents,—many 
more, probably, than fall to the lot of ordinary mortals. 
At last, thorough conversion and consecration transform 
his character, and he becomes a powerful worker in the 
Master’s vineyard, The volume will prove entertaining, 
as well as helpful, to young people who are engaged in 
the difficult task of self-conquest. 

Harold’s Helps; or, The Pearl of Prayers, by Mrs. 
R. M. Wilbur, is really the history of the conversion and 
admission to church-membership of a little girl of five; 
and as illustrating the entire reasonableness of such a 
conversion, and the sincere love for Christ, in a child of 
that age, itis of value. But the effect is greatly marred, 
and, for many whose patience will not continue to the 
close, quite lost, by the silly, infantile mispronuncia- 
tions and bad grammar with which the pages are crowded. 
The book is written for children, and it would be as 
easily understood by them without this defect. 

A really well-written religious book for children and 
young people is Day Light; or, A Daughter’s Duty, by 
Mrs. Dora E. W. Spratt. The scenes are laid in New 
England, and the story such as might have happened in 
any of its quiet villages. The life of Mandana Light, 
otherwise known as “ Day Light,” her loving care for 
her widowed mother, and her cheerful readiness to under- 
take any work placed before her, and to do it in Christ’s 
name, is brought to a happy conclusion. 

A brief love-story, minor incidents of travel in North- 
ern Germany and the Scandinavian Peninsula, and con- 
siderable interesting information, by the way, concerning 
the growth of Baptist missions and institutions in these 
countries, make up a readable book entitled The Ash- 
meads; or, Scenes in Northern Europe. The author’s 
initials are E. P. A. The illustrations are good. 

Stories of the London poor, of drunken fathers, con- 
sumptive mothers, and long-suffering children, are some- 
what overdone for American readers. Still, the Three 
Little Fiddlers; or, Love Perfected by Trust, by Nellie 





Hellis, while containing all these ingredients, has more 
than the usual variety of incident, and it can be under- 
stood by children, for whom it is written. 

Young Ishmael Conway, by the author of Us Three, 
is the story of a wild lad, living in the slums of London, 
whose affections are awakened, and who is reclaimed 
from his evil ways, by a poor little kitten who creeps into 
his lonely life. Through the teaching of a young street 
preacher who finds his way to the rough quarter where 
young Ishmael lives, surrounded by still rougher men, 
the boy learns of the best Friend, and after long groping 
in the dark, he comes to the full blessedness of the light. 
Some of the best lessons in this excellent little book may 
be gathered from the lives of the street preacher and the 
wicked father. There are a few spirited illustrations. 

Dinah Mite is the seemingly punning title of a touch- 
ing little story for children, by Brenda, But Dinah Mite 
is the name of an innocent little baby, whose feeble arm, 
raised at a temperance meeting into which its drunken 
father had inadvertently strayed, caused that father to 
sign the pledge, and brought comfort to the poor mother, 
who was sick in the parish infirmary. The book is 
printed in such large, clear type that it can easily be 
read by young children, 





Frankness is perhaps the greatest charm of auto- 
biography. It gives interest to personal records unim- 
portant in themselves; and it adds a new pleasure to the 
reading of the life-story of a man of real eminence or 
worth. This element of frankness, of harmless egotism, 
has been an attractive part of the papers printed of late 
in The Forum, of New York, narrating the circumstances 
attending the education of several well-known American 
college presidents, which are now gathered into a volume 
called The College and the Church, They contain some 
things that are irrelevant or unimportant, or even im- 
pertinent, in the old sense of the word; but many of the 
personal records are entertaining, and, what is more to 
the point, suggestive and helpful. The character of the 
writer often stands out very clearly ; and we can see,how 
the means of education helped to make the man, and 
how, on the other hand, the forceful and resolute man 
utilized the means of education which he found at hand, 
After all, the “‘ how” in college education is more im- 
portant than the “where;” the character of the enthu- 
siastic instructor or of the earnest student does more to 
shape the career of the latter than do the elegant build- 
ings, large endowments, or national fume of the institu+ 
tion,—and how few of the colleges here mentioned 
boasted, forty years ago, of either luxury or wealth! 
The chief value of these essays will be found in their 
occasional hints, to be transferred to the student’s note- 
book or brain. The remainder of the volume is made up 
of anonymous “confessions” printed in The Forum, 
detailing the faults and failings of various churches,— 
Roman Catholic, Episcopal, -Congregational, Baptist, 
Unitarian, Methodist, Universalist, and Friends,— as 
seen from the inside. It would be difficult to collect a 
more nearly valueless series of papers. They lack au- 
thority, purpose, plan, and conclusion; and while, of 
course, they contain some truth, their prevalent tone is 
one of carping and of self-conscious individualism. 
Christian unity is not to be hastened by such grumblings 
in the dark, which promote neither the manliness of the 
writer nor the high purpose of the reader. (106 inches, 
cloth, pp. iv, 214. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 
Price, $1.50.) Se TE 

A good specimen of the better class of helps now fur- 
nished to Bible students is found in the Rey. Dr. 
Edwin W. Rice’s People’s Commentary on the Gospel 
According to Matthew. As compared with the older 
commentaries, there is less preaching and more thorough 
exegesis, Dr. Rice has been able to omit extended com- 
ments in many places, because the text of the Revised 
Version, which he inserts in full, tells the whole story. 
As compared with recent commentaries of the same 
general character, this one is somewhat more compact 
than most of them. The comments are terse, though 
sufficiently full; the applications are briefly stated and 
happily chosen. The preliminary discussions are accu- 
rate, and “not too extended. The illustrations, both 
pictorial and verbal, of Eastern life and thought, are real 
illustrations, while the maps are numerous and trust- 
worthy. Dr. Rice has used with profit the labors of 
others in the same field, but in the art of “ putting things ” 
he excels many of his predecessors. The many mooted 
points in the harmony, chronology, and exegesis of the 
Gospel, have been discussed with fairness by the author, 
whose judgment is independent, and in the main accor- 
dant with that of the more judicious modern exegetes, 
The positions taken are necessarily unsectarian, since 
the volume is published by the American Sunday-school 
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Union. It should be added that it “has 
been prepared and issued under the pro- 
visions of the John ©. Green Income 
Fund,” which the managers apply “ for 
the purpose of aiding them in securing a 
Sunday-school literature of the highest 
order of merit.” (8 X 5 inches, illustrated, 
pp. 816. Philadelphia: The American 
Sunday-school Union, Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS, 


Contributions to the literature of Phi- 
lology come to light in many forms, and 
among the more curious of these are those 
which bear on the history of “slang.” 
We in America have naturally regarded 
our Western wilds as the great birthplace 
of modern slang; but slang, as an element 
of the extension of vocabulary in all lan- 
guages, finds its chief nativity among the 
border-men, the outlaws, and the criminal 
classes of all peoples. Thus, the quiet 
little country of Belgium has recently 
added to its literature a dictionary of the 
slang of the Flemish robbers or bands of 
brigands. The book is called a Woorden- 
boek van het Bargoensch, and is by M. Is. 
Teirlinck. Somewhat akin to this is Schat- 
ten uit de Volkstaal, by M. Abbé Am. 
Joos, which is a collection of and an inves- 
tigation into several thousand Netherland- 
ish popular proverbs and colloquialisms. In 
the tongue of the uneducated, or the com- 
mon classes, is found tke chief source of 
richness and flexibility of language; and 
any original collection of folk-speech is 
pretty sure to prove to be a mine of more 
or less value to the philologist. 


An interesting exhibit of the relative 
‘Mequency of our commonest English words 
‘has been made by the Rev. David P. 
Lindsley in the specimen pages of his 
forthcoming work on shorthand, Mr. 
Lindsley is well known as the author of 
“ Takigrafy,” and he stands in the front 
rank of modern phoneticians. His state- 
ment is that one hundred and fifty-six 

English words make about sixty per cent 
of all ordinary forms of literature or oral 
speech ; that twenty words—“ the,” “and,” 
‘ of,” “ 0,7" “ce 3” “ that,” “ in,” “ it,” 
6 you,” “ a “ i,” “ not,” “ be,” “ for,” 
“ have,” “ but,” iti they,” “ shall,” “ as,” 
“he”—make one-third of our common 
literary language, and the first ten of these 
about one-fourth: So that with the use of 
only one hundred and fifty-six word-signs 
the labor of writing is diminished about 
one-half, even where all other words are 
written in longhand; while the use of 
from ten to twenty sueh signs would re- 
duce the labor of writing a little over one- 
fourth. These statements have been arrived 
at, probably for the first time, by a compu- 
tation based on passages taken from various 
forms of literature, from the daily news- 
paper to the speeches of Webster and Eve- 
rett and the dramas of Shakespeare. The 
computation was made upon the basis of 
ten thousand words, and was conducted 
with a scrupulous regard for accuracy—in 
to far as such results can be considered as 
subjects for mathematical exactness. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_———. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
FOR 1887. 
Pennsylvania, state, at Harrisburg....Oct. 11-13 





ANOTHER BIBLE CONFER- 
ENCE AT NORTHFIELD. 


No sooner is the Students’ Summer 
School at Northfield closed for the season, 
than a Summer School for Christian 
workers gathers at Mr. Moody’s home. 
And asthe first-named school was, this 
year, an improvement on its predecessors, 


advance of anything of its sort in for- 
mer years. 

Its announcement by Mr. Moody has 
already been made in these columns; but 
it is now repeated with some added de- 
tails, as follows: 


I take pleasure in announcing that another 
Conference will be held at Northfield this year, 
and already the outlook is encouraging for a 
good meeting. 

The meetings will be held in the commodious 
hall of the Young Ladies’ Seminary, and ample 
accommodation will be provided for the guests 
in the dormitory buildings, as formerly. The 
addition of two new buildings since last summer 
gives us increased facilities for entertainment. 
The conference will begin on Tuesday, August 
2, at 7.30 P. M., and close on Thursday, 
August 11. 

The Rev. A. W. Webb Peploe, of London, 
one of the earnest preachers and Bible teachers 
of the Church of England, will be with us. 
We are also to have with us the Rev. James H. 
Brookes, D.D., St. Louis; the Rev. Arthur 
Pierson, D.D., Philadelphia; the Rev. A. J. 
Gordon, D.D., Boston ; the Rev. W. W. Clark, 
New York; Mr. H. M. Moore, Boston; Professor 
Drummond of Glasgow University, and others. 
Those engaged particularly in temperance work 
will be glad to know that Mr. Francis Murphy 
and son are expecting to be with us, and some 
time during the sessions of the Convention will 
address us on that subject. 

Meetings for ladies will be held during the 
Conference, addressed by Mrs. A. J. Gordon 
and others. 

The subject of Foreign Missions will be dis- 
cussed at some part of the Conference, when 
we expect the benefit of the experience of some 
who have labored in foreign fields, 

The price of board and room in the school 
buildings will be $1.50 per day. If any prefer 
to bring tents, and camp, they are welcome to 
the use of the grounds, which are well adapted 
to that purpose. Table board will be fur- 
nished at seventy-five cents per day to those 
who prefer to room outside the school build- 
ings. Please address all correspondence to me, 
at Northfield. 

Northfield is on the New London and North- 
ern Railroad, ten miles north of its intersection 
with the Fitchburg Railroad at Miller’s Falls. 
Those coming from Springfield, New York City, 
Montreal, and other points north and south, 
should take the Connecticut River Railroad to 
South Vernon, which is just across the river 
from Northfield, to which place there will be 
conveyances, 

Let us come in the spirit of Ephesians 3+ 
16-21; praying the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ that he may grant us, according to the 
riches of his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in our hearts by faith ; that 
we, being rooted and grounded in love, may 
be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height ; 
and know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that we may be filled with all the 
fullness of God. Yours in his service, 

D. L. Moopy. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
111,750 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
from 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
= space (not less than three inches) in each is- 

pad a a, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for as horter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher’s idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the requiar rates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Charming 
effect. Dr. J. R. Schwartz, Harrisburg, Pa., 
says: “I used it in a case of dyspepsia, with 
charming effect, and am much pleased with it.” 








Prof. Loisette and colleges. He has had 
two classes at Yale of 200 each, 400 at Welles- 
ley College, and 400 at University of Penn., 
etc. The endorsement of such men as Mark 
Twain, Dr. Buckley, etc., place the claim of 
Prof. Loisette upon the highest ground. Ad- 





so this latter school bids fair to be in 





Swiss Stories 
for children 
and those who 
love children 


From the German of Mme Spyri by Lucy Wheelock 


Simplest of stories told with the least 
exhibition of art, as if the writer’s only 
purpose were to touch and teach her 
children. But let the honest soul that 
delights in the innocent frankness of 
childhood stop midway in one if he 


can! 
At the bookstores today $1 


D LOTHROP COMPANY 


Franklin and Hawley streets Boston Mass 


THE SHAYBACKS IN CAMP. 


Ten Summers Under Canvas. By SAMUEL J. 
BaRRows and IsABEL C. BARROWS. With 
map of Lake Memphremagog. $1.00. 

An excellent summer book, containing many prac- 
tical fe gree a for s nding vacation in a simple, 
healthful, and delightful way. The Shayback camp 
isa family camp, and its life and various interests are 
described in a most engaging and charming manner. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


ARE YOU THINKING about getting a 
new hymn and tune book for the prayer- 
meeting? The perfect book for the pur- 
pose is Spiritual Songs for Social Worship, 
edited by Dr. C. 8. Robinson, and pub- 
lished by Tar Century Co., New York. 
Send for circulars and full information. 


“The Uncle Tom’s Cabin of the temperance reform” 
is ‘* Josiah Allen’s Wife’s”’ charming book, 


“SWEET CICELY; OR, JOSIAH ALLEN 
AS A POLITICIAN.” 
Universal verdict : ‘‘ By far the best of Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’s books.” Price, $2. Illustrated. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, New York. 


BIRTHDAY CARDS. 


The constantly increasing custom of presenting 
Sunday-school scholars with a birthday card has en- 
couraged us to issue four — designs. Price, $3.00 
per 100, postpaid. Sample set of the four designs 
mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
116 Nassau Street, New York City. 


DO YOU KNOW 
That The New York Nyt ublishes every week a 
sermon of the Rev. Dr. T. itt Talmage? You can 
have The Witness from this time till December 31 for 
50 cents a blue postage stamps). Address, John 
Dougall ow York Witness, 21 Vandewater 
Street, New" York 


Methods for Collecting Money 
in Sunday-schools. Samples, 6 cents. 

System for Sunday-school Li- 
ore. - Sample free. Goodenough 


& Wogiom, 122 Hassan Street, New York. 
OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS - object teach- 























ni = the “Sample set, New, beautiful, 
ractical, cheap. mple se r, 6 
vents; cardboard, 15 cen ee ah iE 


242 Chestnut Street, ne “Pa. 





Then -_ sample pack- 
25 cts. tou Do you use age of 70 dif- 
and we will REWARD CARDS ferent ones. 
send you a 

D. BR. NIVER PUB. CO., Albany N. Y. 

PocketLessons for Sunday-schools., Fulltext ofyear’s 
lessons, 68 pp. , 254x434. Fits vest pocket. Recommended 
by leading workers. 5,10. 15c. 8. S. dealers have them. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. - No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 














dress, 237 Fifth Ave., New York. 


FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


—_————— 


THE SECRET OF JOY. 
[Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., in The Evangelist. ] 
Suppose that a person should invite you 
to his house, and on your arrival you 
should find the window-shutters closed, 
and the house looking as if prepared for a 
funeral, You would hardly regard your- 
self as a welcome guest, or that your com- 
ing gave your host any pleasure. If, on 
the other hand, you were greeted with 
open doors and lighted apartments, a hos- 
pitable feast and smiling faces, you would 
feel yourself instantly at home. Now in 
every sincere, healthy Christian Jesus 
Christ lives. “Not I,” said the sunny- 
hearted old Paul, “but Christ liveth in 
me.” That was the secret of his happiness, 
Outwardly, the homeless, persecuted apos- 
tle had a hard lot; but a more joyous man 
did not tread the globe. Never a whim- 
per, never a whine of complaint, escapes 
his lips. ‘Rejoice in the Lord always, 
and again I say rejoice.” Such was the 
jubilant? message which he sent from 
Nero’s guard-house, with a chain clanking 
from his wrist. 
Ought every Christian to be happy? 
Yes; and may be so always, provided that 
he seeks in the right quarter for his joys. 
Paul was too wise to command us to re- 
joice in money, for wealth is a shifting 
sand-bank; or in health, for it is a vari- 
able possession; or in the society of house- 
hold and children, who may be snatched 
away at any time. Our joy, to be solid, 
must rest on something immovable. There 
is but one such permanent, unchangeable 
possession, and that is a loving Saviour 
dwelling perpetually in our souls,—a 
Saviour served every day. 

A healthy and a holy joy is not an 
exalted rapture. Mind nor body could 
not stand the strain of a continual ecstasy. 
I have observed that those people who 
live on moods and frames, who are shout- 
ing to-day, are very liable to be groaning 
or scolding to-morrow. A strung bow 
soon loses its tension. Even spiritual 
exhilarations are apt to be followed by 
reactions of depression. Just as soon as 
we hang our happiness, even our religious 
satisfaction, on circumstances or surround- 
ings, we go up, or we go down, with the 
tide. The thermometer of our joy is at 
the mercy of outside atmospheres. ' But if 
an indwelling, strengthening, comforting, 
gladdening Saviour be always in the core 
of the heart, then we can expect to “re- 
joice evermore.” 

“Do you expect me to rejoice when 
either a reverse or a rogue sweeps away 
my property?” Yes; because poverty, 
though it may strip us of a thousand com- 
forts, does not strip away Christ. “Am I 
to rejoice when the coffin is borne away - 
from my door with some darling of my 
heart in it?” Yes; the all-wise Holy 
Spirit considered even such severe throes 
of anguish when he commands us to “ re- 
joice always.” ‘And simply because death 
does not carry Christaway. Nay; we may 
have a more full and soul-filling sweetness 
of his presence when we are threading the 
valleys of the “death-shade.” “Sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing,’”—that was the 
apostle’s experience. It was when the fig- 
tree had no blossoms, and the vines no 
fruit, and the stall no herds, that the olden 
prophet exclaimed, “I will rejoice in the 
Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.” 

Good friends, you may be sure of this, 
that God never sent a trial so bitter that a 
genuine, Christ-filled Christian could not 
suck some honey out of it. God does not 
expect us to be callous under trial, or ask 
us to make merry at afuneral. But away 
down deep under the tempest of trial, he 
offers to implant in us a calm, sober satis- 
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faction,—a serene sense that whatever he 
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does is right; a sweet sense also of Christ’s 
presence, and a delight in the smile of his 
countenance. This joy underlies the griefs 
of life and the disappointments, just as 
there is a profound peace in the depths of 
the Atlantic, while hurricanes are tossing 
its surface into foam. 

Our happiness arises from what we are, 
not where we are. If we take Christ at his 
word when he says “I am with you always,” 
then we can rejoice in him always. That 
kind of joy is more than a privilege; it is 
a duty. Our Master commands us to re- 
joice evermore; to be wretched, therefore, 
is a sin. It dishonors our Lord, as every 
act of disobedience does. Spiritual joy 
is a sign of heart-health. Spiritual de- 
pression is an evidence of disease. When 
a baby moans and frets and cries, the 
mother says, “Something is wrong; this 
child is not well.” Must not our loving 
Master, who is wiser and gentler than all 
mothers, regard us as disordered and out 
of harmony with him, when we become 
sulky or morose, complaining or wretched? 
We all expect to be happy when we reach 
heaven. Why not now? Why parse 
heaven in the fubure tense so perversely? 
It is a state, a condition of soul as well as 
a locality. The possession of Christ is the 
beginning of heaven, and the more we 
have of him here, the more shall we have 
of him up yonder. Those who open every 
door and window of the heart to him, will 
find the same light and joy streaming in 
which shall constitute the bliss of the 
New Jerusalem. Wherefore, “again I 
say rejoice!” 
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For 8, 8. Lessons next two years get 


ABBOTT ON “ MATTHEW” 


* An Illustrated Commentary for Christian Workers. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 
8vo, cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 

“It will rank among the ow , oy of the 

day.”—Rev. Wm, M. Taylor Pp. (Con “*For quick 
reierence ona minister’ hrs ‘for ae kttemity chady, 
for aid in the Sunday-school lesson, Ishould commend 
this as the best book I know.”—Rev. C. . Rovinson, 
D.D. (Pres.) “Convenient in form. Compact, clear, 
and interesting in comment. ” Bishop Paddock (E 34 
** Students will be wise to possess eave of th 
be 5 ’—Bishop Foster (Meth.). “I have met with 
not ng of the kind vom in my judgment. is so emi- 
nently adapted to aid the earnest Sunday-school 
teacher in his preparation for teaching. R. R, 
Meredith (Con One of the ablest commentaries ot 
the century. Oa .H. Vincent, D.D. (Meth.) “The best 
commentary —immensel y out BD UB and interesting 

me.”— Rev. Waylani D.D. (Bapt.) 

‘Abbott's Matthew, Mark m Lake, Joni and Acts now 

ready. 4 vols.. cloth. Price per vol., $1.7 
RNES & CO., Pubkiaheds. 
111 William Street. New York. 


oSEGRETS OF SUCCESS 


O MAKE A FORTUNE. 
Ls HILDRETH, 
Author of “ Don’t Marry,” etc. We all want to suc- 
ceed in life and to make money, ™* book =m give 
hints and helps how to do both. adh ae Paper 
cover, 25 cents ; cloth, A hie Soi by all booksellers, 
or mailed, Tr receipt ‘of price, by 


J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers 
P. O. Box 2767. 31 Rose Street, New York. 


‘““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


20 Centsa Year, Send for sample copy. 
Howard Gannett Bib. Co., Boston, Mass. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 

















Mat Hoe 3 set 


Now that you have had an opportunity to see what is thought 
of “Teaching and Teachers,” both in America and in Great 
Britain, you may like to take a look at the Table of Contents, 
in condensed form, as given below. In the Preface to the book 
the author says : 








“The special characteristic of this volume on the Sunday-school teacher's 
work, in contrast with the many other books on the same general subject, is its 
attempt at completeness in a systematic order, with the avoidance of purely tech- 
nical terms. Its style is adapted to the ordinary teacher’s comprehension, and 
its aim is to be readable; while the whole structure of the work is based on 
sound philosophical principles. 

“The writer has had some advantages for this service, in that he has had 
not a little experience in Sunday-school teaching in both church and mission 
schools, in city and in country, and has long had occasion to study and to write 
on the principles and the methods of teaching. In lectures and addresses, and 
in colloquial discussions, for a series of years, on the various phases of this gen- 
eral theme, before Sunday-school conventions and institutes, teachers’-meetings, 
normal classes, and theological seminaries, he has been compelled to test his 
theories and his opinions, by comparison with other experts, and under the pres- 
sure of keen criticism from bright thinkers and sharp doubters; so that what he 
now gives to the public is the matured result of the experience, the study, and 
the discussions, of years.” 


The issuing of a good book at a low price is likely to prove 
a success, when, as in this case, the result is reached that a per- 
son can better afford to buy the book than to do without it. 
One copy, mailed, ; $1.00 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .6c 
Express charges prepaid. 


Club orders, for five or more copies, are coming in from all 
directions. Has anything been done yet in your school? It 
you will start the matter, you will find the other teachers ready 
enough to co-operate. 


9 . . 





PART L 


The Sunday-school Teacher’s Teaching Work. 


THE TEACHING PROCESS. 


I. Its Nature.—1. Not all teaching is teaching. 
2. Telling is not teaching. 
3. Hearing a recitation is not teaching. 
4. What teaching is. 


II. Its Essent1ats.—1. You must know whom you are to teach. 
2. You must know what you are to teach. 
8. You must know how you are to teach. 


III. Irs Etements.—1. Having the attention of those you would teach. 
2. Making clear that which you would teach. 


8. Securing your scholars’ co-work. 
IV. Its Mernops. 


In Preparation.—1. How to study your scholars for their teaching. 
2. How to study a lesson for its teaching. 
8. How to plan for a lesson’s teaching. 


In Practice.—1. How to get and hold your scholars’ attention. 
2. How to make clear that which you would teach. 
3. How to secure your scholar’s co-work in teaching. 


In Review.—1. Testing the scholar’s knowledge. 
2. Fostering the truth taught. 
8. New-viewing the whole. 


PART IL. 


The Sunday-school Teacher’s Other Work than Teaching. 
THE SHAPING AND GUIDING OF SCHOLARS. 


1. Having and using influence, 

2. Loving and winning love. 

8. Managing scholars while present. 

4. Reaching scholars when absent. 

5. Helping scholars to Christian decision, 

6. Counseling and aiding at all times. . 





Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
P. O, Box 1550, ~ 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Make Haste Slowly 


This is a trusted maxim. It 
should be prominent in the 
minds of appointees for select- 
ing songs, for Church or School. 
Better make a thorough search 
and secure the best, Examine 
Sweney and Kirkpatrick’s Glad 
Hallelujahs. It’s their newest. 
They say, theirdes¢, Itsmusic we 
know makes grand singing— 
everybodywillsingit. Its pieces, 


so inspiring, they #zus¢ chime in. 
By mail, 35 cents. By express (notuprepaid), $3.60 
per dozen; $30 per 100. One sample copy a5 cents. 
Further inducements to Schools, Churches and 
Evangelists. Write us. 


T. T. Tasker, Sr., PusrisHer, 


921 Arcu St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 








Are you a Singing Class Teacher? 


If 80, send us your name and 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 


and we will HF il yo » & sample 

f wy re Aon R , LUB, ” 
Guo. F r $f noe a ver Tete ERS work contai er 
the elementary pr nciples of music and the 


method of teaching them. This offer holds good un ‘il 
Sept. lst, 1887 only. The re Ps price of ‘* Teach- 
ers’ Club’’ is 25 cents. 


The JOHN CHURCH Co., 
Cincinnati, ©. 


JEWELS OF PRAISE 


A new Sunday-school Singing Book, 
By ASA HULL. 
As a book of new Sunday-school music, we 


Challenge the World to Produce its Equal 


in the number of New Son@s that will be 2 sang and 
linger fresh in the memory for years to 

JEWELS OF PRAISE is the old standard im and 
price, 35 cents each, $3.60 per dozen, or $30 per hun- 
dred. Specimen copy in paper, 4 25 cents; in 
board covers, 35 cents. da 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York, 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


BY HUBERT P. MAIN. 


HIS new book has been prepared expressly for th 
Reed Organ. It contains a thorough course o 
valuable instruction, a number of ests nterludes in 
different keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces especially 
adapted for the parlor at home; also, several pages of 
songs and hymn tunes. Large Folte Boards, 
$1.50. Sent on receipt of price. "Specimen pages free. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., N.Y. 


81 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


INFANT PRAISES 


A new book of PRIMARY Peden y now ready. 


THIN HOOD, 0H An sr 


Heisman is 
=: CHILDREN ciune 


{new pdb tyes Endorsed by all who have open § %. Bend 
copy. Muste an P hig ad 


ieaatae posta i0:00 | Per bundeed zh 


_SNO. R. RUE, P Fey 4p ablisher, 435. 4th St. 




















= CHURCH MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F,10c, 

Cantate Domino in F,25c. Deus Misereatur, 

flat, 12c. Benedic Anima Mea, C, lic. All com 

by Fred Maxson. Evening Prayer, I. Leslie Morse 
20c. Any of above mailed, postpald, w upon gocetes Oo! 
gros Can airs Stamps received ER 
usic Publishers, 1102 ——— Bt, ‘Phila. ‘Pa. 

Vy ELCOME SONGS for 8 hool 
Words and music, costs but $5.00 er 100 copies. 
Large enough collection tor any = ‘our separate 
» umbers issued, Send for sam copies. 5 cents for 

each number. F. H. REVEL ean isher, Chicago. 


6 »” The great S.8. music book. U Un- 
GATES AJAR. limited praise from everywhere 
Single copy: 35 cents, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 
FREE supts.looking forachangeln singing-books. 
J. rr Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa, 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
itor, containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


SEND TO OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


BOSTON, for list and description of SABBATH 
SCHOOL and all other SACRED SONG BOOKS. 


BOOKS BOUGHT! BOOKS BOUGHT! 
LEARY'S OLD BOOK STORE, 


0. 9 SOUTH NINTH STREET, 
First pees below Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























Bandar ee librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York, 
He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
all sizes; also paper kK covers that can be adjusted 
to fit books of any size. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
publisher, advertised, a ie 96 pa oll = will neven the 
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| PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00 a year. The same price per copy 
for any number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
= $1.00 a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 
cents). 


CLUB RATES. 
When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN TO NINETEEN COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers. and halt price (63 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 


TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one yea, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than twenty. 

If a school has had a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form @ larger one ata 
lower rate, it is of course free to do so. 

the 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan 
smaller schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

rs be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
ver of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be a eubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
t | less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to jcin the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number may be sub- 
scribed for at the same time. Teacers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a siatement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not de for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “‘ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
ony, time during the past two years. 

j The shifting of a subscription from one member of 

| a household to another in order to get the reduction 

" offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
entirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
or entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed on the 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
¢lubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 

tree, for every twenty subscribed for. 


; tignal copy, 
A LNG PAPERS ARE MAILED. The 
in it either to the individual addresses of 
members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ng to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
elub should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
P where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
| mail matter from one Yeh | and others in the 
same schoo! get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
! club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
and the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
i with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
ie paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Pétibecribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
ottice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
s0n than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 

THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 

paper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

lor one year only. 

} The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 

4 the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 

Hy pers tor a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Hy Snough copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 

} able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 

sent free, upon application. 


a] x al 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yeasy, or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday s Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
acribers) at the following rates ;— 

From 1 to4 copies, 10s. 





apers for 










10 copies and upwards, 78.6d. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
Bent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
earring to one address, whichever may be preferred 
iy y the subscribers, 
\ JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


DVERTISING RATE 


$1.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 
subject to the following discounts: 
} DISCOUNTS FUR AMOUNT. 


















i On orders amounting to $0. . . Sper ct 
be = | es oe 

i| “ “ 2, se %: 

i * “ 500. . .20 “ 

, “ “ os « « “ 

\? “ “ 1,000. 30 “ 

~ «1600. BS 

| * “ Be0e. . oe * 
. “ 2,500 x ¢ 45 -“ 


“ “ z 5 UC 


S000. .. « 
An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
which the entire amount of advertising done by him 
{ in apy one year will secure. 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 








On orders for 2insertions. . 6 per ct, 
| eR SB PS 
i “ “ 123 “ . . 20 “ 
oo o be “ 4 z 25 “ 
“oe “ 26 oe . 4 30 7 
“ “ 39 oo . > 40 . 
“ “ «) “ id “ 


52 . oan 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 


An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates. 


~ Address all communications about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Phila 
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“VENI, VIDI, VICI.” 


sure you get the genuine. 





Yes, We came, We saw, We conquered; and any 
one can conquer the terror of wash day by the use of Pyle’s Pearline. 





Roucn, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


—— AND —— 
Scaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-; Soap é- 


ORTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 

are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
Skin Beautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 


Soap. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of ite 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

43> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


BA BY’S Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CuTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer cc BE to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


Ee" Es I will mail to any address a cabinet photo- 
raph of the Handsomest Baby in 


RA Doesen and my Treatise on the air, 
BE Ws Teeth, for 6 cents in stamps, 

















kin, and 
ARTHUR H: COBB, Boston, Mass. 


= XQUISITE AND LASTING 
COLGATE & CO.’S 
TOTET SOArS. 


is the 

R best 

made, 

Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
F. F. ADAMS & CO.,, Erie, Pa. 



















4 _ CORDED 
Hf CORSET WAIST 
; and when she becomes ' 
A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
ove et eee 
Ea" Every ome recommends thom: 
FP TEADING RETAILERS 


Everywhere. t" Be corset is 
.? Take 
circular. 





4 stamped “GOOD SENS 
‘no other. Send for descriptive 


ky Lo 
MARSHALL FIELD & C0, cunenao, 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstamped 
Improved “ Lotta.” Send 
for price-list. COLUMBIA 
— BER CO.,SoleM’f’r’s, 


, Boston, Mass. 
FOR SALE by all the LEADING DRY GOODS HOUSES. 


my HE CINDERELLA 


WHI RE BUSTLE 
for LI .E G LS, and for Ladies 
not wish to wear the extreme of fashion. Only 
SENT BY MAIL on receipt of pri 


who do 
ipt of price. 
25(C. weston & WELLS MF'G CO.*Siceetnesse 


















GOLD MiDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Brvaktast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has chree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
h cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














N ss 


APLUM PUDDIN 


ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING 
Better than home-made. More convenient and ver: 
ecqnomical. A Rich Dessert that is always ready. 


QUALITY OF EVERY CAN IS GUARANTEED. 
No soldet used inside the can. No acid ever used in sa? 
dering. ‘if your grocer don’t L keep it, write to ua, 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


and other preparations. 
H. 0. WILBUB & SOAS, Chocolate Manuf’r's., Philadelphia, Pa 


_GREATAMERICAN: GOOD NEws 
waned TO LL : 


a = 

Greatest offer. Now’s your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees an aki 
Powder, and secure a beautifu 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band 
ae Rose eee Set, yore, Haase Lams , Castor; or 

ebster’s Dictionary. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O Box 289. $1 and 33 Vesey St., New Yor’ 
(7 Get of your Druggist or Groeere 
25 CENT Bottle ALLEN’S 


PF] ROOT BEER 
| EXTRACT 



























4 trouble to make. 





2 “Wwo00D'S'’ PURE 
4% FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
rs EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 

§ THOS. WOOD & CO. BOSTON. 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS 


é&PrivateFamiilies supplied 
S with Bell’s Seasoning by 


ISEASONING \gaeamienr ot ere ei 
BUTTONS 
AVEN 

CLOSS 


Ga” SHOE DRESSING. 

















TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Machinist’sand Carpenter’s Tools. 
Palmer, Cunningham & Co, 
(Limited), 607 Market St., Philadelphia, P 





LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES, 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Bend for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paper. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—— 


THE UNFAILING ONE. 
{Frances Ridley Havergal.] 


He who hath led will lead 
All through the wilderness; 
He who hath fed will feed ; 
He who hath blessed will bless; 
He who hath heard thy ery 
Will never close his ear ; 
He who hath marked thy faintest sigh 
Will not forget thy tear. 
He loveth always, faileth never, 
So rest on Him, to-day, forever! 


Then trust him for to-day 
As thine unfailing Friend, 

And let him lead thée all the way, 
Who loveth to the end, 

And let the morrow rest 
In his belovéd hand; 

His good is better than our best, 
As we shall understand,— 

If, trusting him who faileth never, 
We rest on him, to-day, forever! 





GOOD MANNERS. 


[Editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger.] 


No one who has any appreciation of 
grace and beauty in nature or in art can 
fail to recognize the charm of fine manners 
in an individual. We rejoice in them as 
we do in a lovely sunset view, or a beau- 
tiful piece of architecture, or a fascinating 
poem, for their own sake and for what 
they express; but even beyond this they 
have another attraction in the magnetic 
power they exert upon all beholders in 
setting them at ease, in sweeping away 
shyness, awkwardness, and restraint, and 
in stimulating them to the expression of 
whatever is best worth cherishing within 
them. It is undoubtedly true that the 
presence of fine manners, whether it be 
in the home or the social circle, in the 
workshop or the counting-room, in the 
visit of charity or the halls of legislation, 
has an immediate effect in reproducing 
itself, in diffusing happiness, in develop- 
ing the faculties, and in eliciting the best 
that is in everybody. 

Many persons, recognizing this power 
and feeling its charm, desire greatly to 
possess it, and to this end they assume a 
mannerism that is as far removed from 
really fine manners as any other counter- 
feit is from the reality it imitates. Man- 
ners may be either a revealer or a con- 
cealer of the true mental or moral condi- 
tion of aman. When adopted as a veil 
to hide what is there, however ingenious 
the artifice, the beauty and grace of truly 
fine manners cannot be reached. There 
will always be an’ indescribable something 
to dim their lustre and cast suspicion on 
their verity. The bland courtesy which 
covers up dislike or indifference cannot 
command absolute trust; the gracious 
condescension which is often adopted to 
hide a mild contempt generally betrays it 
in the end. The finest manners are those 
which express, frankly and unconsciously, 
the actual presence of fine qualities, in 
their most delicate shades. All mere imi- 
tations of them, where they do not exist, 
all artificial airs and graces for the sake of 
appearances, are mere mannerisms, which 
soon become transparent and disclose what 
they are intended to hide. 

Fine manners are not, however, synono- 
mous with a fine character, nor do they 
always accompany it. Many excellent 
persons do not possess them; that is, they 
take no pains to express, by act or look 
or word, the best that is in them. Some- 
times they make the great mistake of de- 
spising what the others worship, and of 
scorning to show, in their outward life 
that which they cherish and reverence 
within. Feeling kindly, they will yet act 
rudely, and will perform a generous deed 
in a way which robs it of all its grace. 
Of course they are constantly misunder- 
stood, and unjustly complain of it, but 
this is not the worst. They are shedding 
a positive influence for evil, simply by 
keeping their good qualities from the light 
of day. It is quite possible to, cultivate 
good manners, without the least pretense 
or deceit, by merely expressing in pleasant 
ways every pleasant thing that is felt, and 
by cherishing that imaginative sympathy 
by which we discern the feelings and 
need of others. This much we owe to 
each other and to society. Only in this 
way can we add our quota to the general 
happiness and welfare of those around us. 
He who, content with possessing worthy 
qualities and generous feelings, makes no 
effort to express them, fails in his duty to 
his fellow-men, and he who from false 
pride or other motives purposely conceals 
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the good that is in him, will find the good 
itself withering away under the process. 

If fine manners require the expression 
of the good, they equally demand the re- 
pression of the evil. Anger, heat, exag- 
geration, violence, ill-nature, selfishness, 
are all foes to good manners. Self-control 
and self-respect will diminish them by 
forbidding them to vent themselves. 
Kept in subjection, they will subside; 
allowed free expression, they will become 
intolerable. The presence of good man- 
ners is nowhere more needed or more 
effective than in the household, and per- 
haps nowhere more rare. Wherever 
familiarity exists there is a tendency to 
lose the check upon selfish conduct, which 
the presence of strangers involuntarily 
produces. Many persons who are kind 
and courteous in company are rude and 
careless with those whom they love best. 
Emerson says, “Good manners are made 
up of petty sacrifices,” and certainly noth- 
ing can more ia re | secure the har- 
mony and peace of the family circle than 
the habit of making small sacrifices, one 
for another, Children thus learn good 
manners in the best and most natural way, 
and habits thus acquired will never leave 
them, Courtesy and kindliness will never 
lose their power or their charm, and while 
all spurious imitations of them are to be 
despised, their real presence should be 
honored and cherished by all. 














SHAW, APPLIN, & 00. 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 


CHURCH AND, PARLOR, FURNITURE 


BANTER C, SWAN, 244°8. 21 SL, Phildehia 
CHURCH since Sin eu 


J. & R. LAMB, 
S S BANNERS 9Carminest., N.Y. 
s s Send for 


free circulars. 





























Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 
Silk or merino, Send for illustrated price-list. ©.A, 
HARI & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bells, 
Send tor Frige ant Ceaser takes 

0 5 
SHANE & CO." 


. c le: 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 


We propose to send by mail a sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lamps you have without 
anne. Cost One Dollar each. A. J. 
WEIDENER, 368. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


CHURCH LICHTS. 
Kerosene Chandeliers, Brackets, Pulpit Standards, 


H. & N. Russet & Day, 42 Barclay St.. New York. 
Glassware, Lamps, and Fixtures. send for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR. CHURCHES 


Differ from all others that they spread the light into 
all parts of the room. Send for catalogue. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR Co.. PirrspureH, Pa. 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 
LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co., Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


E INGS 


= . 
uilders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Temple 
Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Ch Brook- 
yn; Music |Hali, Cincinnati, and of over 1,35: 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


very partofthe country. Weinvite attention to ou 
new styles of PARLOR ORGANS, at from $500to $1 
and upwards. MUSIC COMMITTEES 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to u 
for all information connected with our art. DEscRIP. 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished on ap 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 


























































WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANO@ORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN ‘PIANO-ORGAN GO., 


Washington, Warren Co., New Jersey. 


ORGAN ‘sso Crs. 220" FREE | 


from old established and reliable manufacturers and save the agents 
enormous commissions. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH You. 
Don’t fail to write for Catalorues ALL FREE. A 


CORNISH & CO., WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
—— 

MASON ORGAN? fsti"ia'sinces 

$. PIANOe) S.h omnes 

HAMLIN New York, or Chicago, 
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“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by 
H. Cuay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with 


fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did it 
The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The Inter-Ocean, Oh 


“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
a as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which 80 pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 


common sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such; it exhibits his meth- 
ods, and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used. Ed so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written In excellent, forci- 
ble English, and with a directness that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from ae to 
end. ... The story is one that will be of great service, 
and is likely from its manner and substance to secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“*We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by thesuperintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
...A didactic statement of what @ superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibitioa of the true su- 
perintendent in his life is better... . Others than su- 
perintendents will be helped by this book. We com- 


mend it to all of our readers as one worth owning and 
studying.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. 





From The New York Tribune. 


‘* His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school ll- 
brary, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr, Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as superintendent. This view makes his biogra- 
phy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and all Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. (United Brethren.) 


“ Itis not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought te be, but the story 
of what an earnest, devoted superintendent actually 
was, It is written in a aa but warm style, and 
is rich in every page with valuable suggestion to su- 
perintendents and teachers,” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact, there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 








EDUCATIONAL. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Commercial Studies. The payment of $61 in advance will cover all tuition in 


One of the half-dozen best aratory and Classical 
Schools in New England. Fxceilent facilities in Aca- 
demic Studies, Mus o,aisting, Industrial Science and 

e Preparatory and Aca- 


demic Courses, together with board, limited amount of washing, room rent, Rooting, and all other ye 


expenses, except 
August Mst. 


ks, stationery, lights, and small contingencies, for Fall term of twelve weeks beginin 
nd for Leeslague 00 Rev. G. M. STEELE, Principal, WELBMAMAM, MASS. 





OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 


DELAWARE, OHIO, One of the few * sawed Colleges of this country, offers to both sexes, at surprisingly small expense, un- 


iat Deranrunwrs FIRST-GLAS ScOns RVATORY OF MUSIC, Hiceant home forladicewith teachers, NECESSARY EXPENSE 
FOR A TERM OmLY 10) on tess SERV ATOR at ia Bey. 14, 1887. Catalogues free. Cai Pemete +P ress 





NION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 16 Astor 
Place, New York City. W.D. KERR, Secretary. 





M®s: J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for 
Young Ladies, 4035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Fifteenth year begins Sept. 21. 





ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. 
Address Professor FRANCIs B. DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 


MONTGOMERY BELL 4CADEMY, Nashville, 


Tenn. 2)st year begins Sept. 5, 
1887. For catalogue, address S, M. D. CLARK, Prin. 








ARDEEN’S SCHOOL BULLETIN 
AGENCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be depended 
on to furnish suitable teachers, and to inform noothers. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valwable information free in the new Illus- 
trated Calendar, Address E, TOURJEE, Boston, 


GREYLOCKINSTITUTE 


South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., Mass. Prepara- 
tory school for boys. 46th year begins Thursday Sept. 
15. For catalogues address GEO. F. MILLS, Prin. 


MISS B ARTLETT’S (formerly Miss Nott’s 
Home and Day Schoo 

for young ladies, 33 Wall Street, New Haven, Conn., 

will open Sept. 21, Circulars sent on application. 


ALATINATE COLLEGE.—One of the best 
college preparatory aud business schools in Penn- 
sylvania. Tuition and board, $180. For catalogue, ad- 
dress Rev. WM. C. SCHAEFFER, Prin., Myerstown, Pa. 














} ey INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J. 
44th year. Prepares for business or for any col- 
lege. Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 


T. HOLLY (N.J.) ACADEMY. For boys. 
HENRY M. WALRADT (Yale, ’75), Principal. 


yt tt a FEMALE COBLEGE offers un- 
surpassed advantuges to young ladies wintering 
South. rs. I. F. COX, LaGrange, Georgia. 


“ HE CEDARS.” 

A poerding and day school for young ladies. 
Delightfully situated in lawn of 3 acres. New build- 
ing. Peitege preparatory and academic courses. 

Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St., Washington, D, C. 
Franconia, N. H. BSit- 











EDUCATIONAL. { 


Worcs ER, Mass., Oread Institute for Young 
Ladies. Established 1848, Opens Sept. 15, 


ISS GORDON’S ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
4112 Spruce St., Philadeiphia, Pa. Superior music 
advantages. pape pre ared for college. 
Miss B. F. GORDON, Principal. 
Mrs, W. B. HYDE, Associate Principal. 











EAST GREENVILLE ACADEMY, A, |, § 


A first-class boarding school for both sexes, Most 
charmingly located on prertagansets Bay._ For cata- 
logue address the Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, A. M., Prin. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 40 BAYARD ST. 
ry\HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES will re- 
open Sept. 21. Native French and German resident 
teachers. Full English and Latin course. Ample 
grounds for outdoor exercise. Apply for circulars. 


NEW HAVEN WEST END INSTITUTE. 


Mrs. Cady’s School for Young Ladies. 


The eighteenth year begins Thursday, September 22, 
1887. An early appiicatn is desired. Send for cir- 
cular té Mrs. 8. L. CADY, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Waverly, Mass., seven miles from Boston. 
MISS L. A. HILL’S SELECT HOME SCHOOL. 


Superigr advantages for those who wish to make up lost 
time. Thorough instruction in the English language. 
French & German taught by Sauveur method. Correct 
pronunciation ¢ fluentconversation warranted. Pupils 
prepared for the different colleges. Send for circular, 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y¥. 

Full collegiate course of study. Superior facilities 
for oe and art. ny ry Sy I, — 
Season ins September 14, . Send for catalogue, 

, - E. 8S. FRISBEB, President. 


PENCERIAN | 


TEEL PENS 
Are the Besf.' 


ESTABLISHED 1860, 


USED BY THE BEST PENMAN. 
oted for Superiority of Metal. Uniformity and Durability, 
20 Samples for Trial, paid, 10 cts, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO. 7#.g°¢ BRNO 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION~-1878. 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 



























































DOW ACADE guated in one of the 


most picturesquely beautiful localities in New Eng- 
land. Thorough English and classical courses. $125 
will pay for board, room, and tuition for a year. 





Ohio, Cincinnati, Lawrence and Third Streets, 


B ART He °] LO for AE W 
Numbe: B. 


umber limited. Address, G. K. BARTHOLOMEW.A.M. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY 


Will commence its 53d year Sept. 8 Fine Library, 
Laboratory, Observatory, and Cabi ets. Thoro in- 
struction. t of home influences, Send for circular to 

MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


‘ HOUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
CLINTON, N. ¥. 27th year. Advantages unsur- 
passed. Four years’ course, Address, 

A. G. BENEDICT, A. M. 











Send stamp for rock 

ECTU RE Cou RSES. bottom = Pomel on 

best talent! Oriental Lecture Bureau, 58 

W. Twenty-third Street, New York. Sauahbrah 
Oriental Lectures and over two hundred others! 





DARLINGTON SEMINARY for young ladies 
West Chester, Pa. s3d school year beginsSept. 19, Good 
buildings, extensive grounds, beautiful & healthy loca- 
tion. —_ es, music, drawing, painting, etc, $180 
per year. Catalogues, Address R. DARLINGTON, PH.D. 





LENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Matawan, Monmouth Co., N. J. (N. Y. & L. B. 
R.R.). Enlarged faculty. Thorough instruction, New 
fyjonecium and assembly rooms. Healthful location. 
3d year. J.CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. 


RIVERVIEW pocAfAREMY x. v. 


52d year. Prepares thoroughly for college, the gov- 
ernment academies, and business. Military drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand,Fla. The 

urpose of this Institution is to give in the'delight- 

ful cilmateof Florida as thorough and liberal an educa- 
tion as can be secured in the best New England school 








ACADEMY, Worcester, 


WORCEST Mass. 53d year. Buildings ad- 


mirable: groundsextensive; apparatus ample; teachers 
experienced; thorough preparation for college. Cer- 
tificate of D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., Prin., admits to 
Brown and Dartmouth, and to Amberst in the classics. 


MT. BEACON ACADEMY 
1 FISHKILL-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Select Home School. 


es: ss J. FRED SMITH, A.M. 
<) Slated ; r eh tee Principal. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Philadelphia, to 
OcontTz, the spacious country seat of Jay Cooks, will 
begin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, Sept. 28. For 
c{roulare, app y to. PRINCIPALS, Ogontz, Montgomery 


unty, 
J Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. L. BONNEY. 
Miss H, A. DILLAYE. 











rincipals. 
MIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, 
Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 





Send for catalogue to J. F. ForBxs, Pres., DeLand, Fla. 


SHEVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE, in the 
Land of the Sky. Health, comfort, beauty. 
Buildings, furniture, pianos, all new. Wonderfui 
health record. Advantages first class. Patronage 
from 17 states. For catalogue address the Rev. James 
Atkins. Jr.. Asheville, N. C. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


TUTE for Young Ladies soouens Sept. 21. College 
reparatory, classical, & scientific ecnetng courses. 
or circulars, address EMMA O, CONRO, Principal, 

or B. B. HOWARD, Sec’ry, West Bridgewater, Mass. 


EWENCLAND CONSERVATORY. 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
wg RPA SPRSL crs ARPLEQU ERED iis 











Sees ese colons sastremeaial Matto, Fis 
ing, e ': = 
man, and Italien Ls a "English ve nase 


5 Branches, G: i 
ete. Tuition, $5 to of board om room with Stearn Heat and 


Electric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per week. Fal rm begis 
Sas lt ie ss es tt 








THENATIONAL SCHOOL or 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY. 


(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Founder.) 
Large and experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas 
and degrees. FIFTEENTH YEAR begins September 
26. Send for catalogue containing report of last 
annual Commencement. JoHN H. BECHTEL, secre- 
tary, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


STAMMERING 


And All Nervous Defects of Speech 
THOROUGHLY COBRECTED., 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the largest, 
best known, and most successful of its kind in Amer- 
ica.”—N. Y. World, For full information, testimonials 
from former pupilsand eminent men, send for circular, 
I. B. ALDRICH, 9 West 14th St., New York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 








rticulars, 
THE REV. DBR. WORDEN, 
Chestuut Street, Philadelphia, 





Hardwood Mantel, 
BevelFrenchMirror, 
Brass Frais, 
Grate and Glazed 
Tiles, in store. 


$2000, 


CHAS. L. PAGE, 
337 & 38389 
Wabash Ave, 
CHICAGO. 


ARTSHORN’S 








de Rollers:.best 


LABELS AMI 








Pleasant to Taste, » 
Prompt in Action, 
Always Reliable 


into healthy play / 
wer day b: . 





It soon brin: 
The Jorpid iy day. 
And Regulates the System through, 


From crown of head to sole of shoe. 
‘Wise families throughout the land 
Keep TARRANT’S SELTZER near at hand. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 


Strengthens the intellect, builds up worn-out 
nerves, relieves all weaknesses and nervousness, 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


6 West 25th Street, New York, — 





. RYESIGHT BY MAIL. 

r He fit persons 

wae apne phe od 0} 
recommended by oculists and p cians, 

e tcumpe toQUEENS 0. Opticians, 924 Chestnut St.,Phila, 

ERY FEW are aware that delicious Custards 

and Blanc Mange can be prepared 

from Ridge’s Food. Receipts round each can to 

suit different tastes. Four sizes, 35 cents and up- 

ward. WOOLRICH & CO. on label. 


The Great Secret of the Canesy Breeders of the Horta, 
BIRD MANNA firds"cnd preserve them 















health. 15c. by mail. Sold by dru Directions tree, 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘ 
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4 to 7% 
INVESTMENTS 


For Individuals and Institutions, includ- 
ing Universities, Estates, etc. 
$250,000 Douglass Co. (Omaha), Neb., 5’s. 

100,000 Toledo, Ohio, 4’s. 
20,000 Danville, Lilinois, 5’s. 
80,000 Illinois Drainage 6's. 
20,000 Camanche County, Kansas, 6’s, 
100,000 Elgin, Illinois, 5’s. 
53,000 Travis County, Texas, 6’s. 
25,000 El Dorado, Kansas, 6’s. 
25,000 Red Cloud, Neb., 6’s. 
14,000 Fairmont, Neb., 7’s, 
200,000 Topeka, Kansas, 6’s, 
And other Securities: Government, 
Local, ete. 
For more than twenty-five years we 
have dealt in similar securities, and no 


dollar 
by default of either geet or inter- 


one through us has ever lost a 


est. We receive deposit accounts, allow 


interest on time deposits, and transact 
a regular banking business. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., BANKERS, 
(Successors to Preston, Kean, & Co.), 
100 Washington Street, Chi--zo. 

N. Y. OFFICE; United Bank Building. 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORIGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $260,000, Assets, $792,626.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


bi a pger wine Fe Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
ee 





ft Cent Cuaranteed. Also 10 


t RS om or $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
ol i trust by the American Loan and Trust Com- 

fN. Y.; and also our peta uP. Captcal as and 
Assets, of over THRER QUARTERS of a MILLIGN 

sue qotep cnpernense. More than 2,000 investors on 
o the premptnens, gatety. and satisfaction of 

thete doctiie prot Mee, 137 Broadway, 
* Agts. Albany, 5. N.Y. Ofice, Tweddle Building, 

Bi. VY. B. Bull & Co., Agts. nm Office, 34 School Street 
D. Brooks, Send for Pamphlets, Pas ms and Full 

H. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCE, 


hia Stee : 102 South Fourth =i 
M SKINNER, Agent. 


6% 7% 


The American Investment Company, of Fm- 
metsburg, Iowa, with a paid-up capital of $600,- 
000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mortgage Loans 
drawing seven per cent. Ye od cent 10-year Deben- 
ture Bonds, secured oy 208 r cent of first Mortgage 
Loans held in trust by the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, N. W. 5 per cent certificates of deposit for 
periods under one year. Write for full information and 
references to the Company at} at 150 Nassau St., New 
Lig Stuart, ¥ = yt Vice-President. _ 

eo, uni Wey alnut Street, Agen 
A. W. Tobey, for Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


— 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Philadel 
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WwW 
ry 


crouse 


; 


Margaret—Yes'’m ; I’m paid well and regular. 


and you will be convinced, 











MODERN SERVICE AND MODERN DISSATISFACTION. 
Mistress—You say you are going to leave us, Margaret? Are you not satisfied with your wages? 
Mistress—Does little J ohnnieé annoy you in the kitchen ? 

Margaret—Oh, no, Ma’am. He is a dear little child, bless his soul, and I hate to leave him. 
Mistress—Well, Margaret, what reason have you for wanting to leave us at all? 


Margaret—Deed, Ma’am, there is a great deal of cleaning to do here, and to tell you the truth I 
never worked in a house yet where they didn’t supply me with 


It is to the advantage of the housekeeper if she supplies: her servants with 


SAPOLIO. 


Servants can do more,work and do it better and quicker with Sapolio, Try it, 

















Sapolio. 


No.17. [Copyright, March, 1887.1 





Black: $12. 
We send samples when asked. 


PS RELIABLE: THOUGH BUT S12 


We don’t know any way to put a bolder front on it, and assure you of its 
value, than say, “Send back the goods and get your money, if not pleased.” 

That means—we think it’s above what you can get for that money anywhere. 

The cloth is undressed, and while in looks it will answer for a best suit, in 
wear it’s substantial enough for steady, every-day service. 


WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


OAR EAL IL, 


Sixth and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Choice of Blue and 








‘ Capital, 500 ooo. 


alf times the amo 
Bi Eiloves Renta. eae een: | 
oanad Trust and Financial business. 


Geo. 
DIRECTORS } Winthrop Smith Smith, 


PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


(Full Paid.) 
ERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


) O /MORTG AG iES 3 and ite own FIVE PER CENT. REAL ESTATE 
TRUST BONDS, secured by special TT of FIRST 

Pig apt ne AGES 0 on Lip Estates worth twoand one- 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


s H R EW ., 
CEO.D ¥ RyMs AAR, FE J MIECE® E 
D. Krumbhaar, Gharies dna Charles tsa Chas, L, Bailey, Wm. H. oll 


Jno, H. Catherwood, Tessa dW Wistar, Edward Hoopes’ Joseph 8, Harris, Lawrence Lewis, JF 


322 Chestnut St. 


rtgage, d the Capital ofthe Company. 


mate? ERTERS Tes CEQ. JUN 


Chas. H. Banes, Thomas Woodnutt, 








PATENTS 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C 
No charge unless patent is secured, Send for circular. 


KEYSTONE, WATCHES fest 








Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WO 
For example of its operation address the a 
giving your age. 





WORTH DOINC. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Falls 
Pa. for illustrated circ “ularsof the Hartman PatentSteel 
Wire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 





"TE. TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 
RIGINAL ACCIDENT + yl oF AMERICA, 
\ LARGEST IN THE WoR 
Also, BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE CIRARD 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Co., 
2020 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADFLPHIA., 











Bushnell’s Portable Letter Conying Book 


Isa Copying Book and Press combined. It makes per- 
fect copies with ordinary ink. Price, $1 by mail, — 
paid. Agents vo in SHINee. town. Send for descrip- 
tive circular, A. BUS General Agent, 47 
8. 4th Street, Philadelphia 

On 8. 8S. Lessous. Hel 


THE ILLUSTRATOR. ful, interesting, practica 
hi 


Editorials, expository notes, primary teachings, w hat 
can I do? central thoughts, golden text a ye 
questions, Plans, voueg people’s meetings. 6c. cop 

Send 60c. for a year. T. Morrow, ¥ M inneapolis, Minn, 











The largest circulation of any 
periodical in the worl4, * The 
hila, men «nen liome C4 et 


nal ame Practical Hous in a@ Sa 

ple copies free. cU RTIS PU iB rant hiladelphia, Pa. 
\OMPLETE ‘GUIDE To FANCY WORK 

C FREE to any one sending 2% cents in stamps or 

money fora six months’ trial subse ription to Farmand 

Home. Book contains64 pages & 500 illustrations, Club 

of five, $1. FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass, 


LORIDA: Its advantages and drawbacks. For 
ax the above candid book or free information ad- 





ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAKES, 





io 6 CENTS for samples of the famous cus- 
KS tom-made Plymouth Rock $3 Pants. Rules for self- 
measurementand a cloth tape measure included. Eve 
air guaranteed or money refunded. Plymouw 
Rock Pants Co., 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Y PAPER BY MAIL. 

ARE OU = bw - Bagge By com Mad a d 
.) for ou = 

OUT OF care various scyles and 


PAPER? S, more than 


250 VARIETIES 
Papers, which we sell BW T 


of Foreign and American 
15 cents upwards, 


POUND, from 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





TL? pound. Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer, 
pen, e sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets, 

H. H. CaRTER & KARRICK, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


OR GUN send stamp to A. W.G 
Dayton, Ohio, for new and second- vd 
rice list. REPAIRING AND NICKELING. 
acy D-HAND BICYLES, GUNS 
and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE 








> UTTONHOLES, —Our Family ButtonholeA 
ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, ‘enily 
menses. Makes perfect and durable buttonholes quick. 
low. Send 2c.stam vo kite. ie en &samples 
e Smith & Egge ., 16 BE, 14th St., N.Y. 


of work. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 
Giant Pansies are the largest and 
, finest in the world. Twenty-five 


® cents me 
JOHN LEWIS CHILD, Queens, New York. 





Perfect Necktie Holder. 
kg. of 4 hold- 
rch Street, 





Philadelphia. 


PAIR LADIES’ CUFF HOLDERS, 10cents. Agents 
wanted. GEO. FROST & CO., Boston, Mass, 


+m PRESS $8. Circular size, $ $3. 

Newspaper size, $44. Type-set- 

ting easy, printed directions, 
our Wilsena 2 stamps for catalo 


ue 
* CARD Hlory. Kelsey & Co. eumuehe 
i Ie ol ano Peacets. Ogee! 
eC Lps : Maps, Cards, & 
A. = by rary BY % vo, 




















dress O. M. CROSBY, the author, 76 Park Place, N. Y. 


Send 3 Coe for Oe rLS SET and price iiet, 
HM. HM, B. GELL, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 





BURPEE’S SEEDS 


Are warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 
W. Atlee Burpee « Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LAD s, enamel your 
ranges twice’ a year, tops 
once a week, and yo have 
the finest-polished stove in 
the world. For sale by all 
grocers and stove dealers. 


THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 pounds to sq.inch at New Orleans Ex 

sition, isthe genuine LE PAG ES LIQUID GLUE, 
made’ only by Russia Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass 
Samples mailed for 20c.(stamps). Beware ofimitations 











For the months of July, August, September, and 
October, our 


KNITTED TUXEDO SUITS. 


have no equal. 

These suits are ready-made, and rarely require any 
alterations. From their knitted texture bey are capt 
cially adapted for the Seashore, the Mountains, Yac 
ing, Lawn Tennis, Steamer wear, etc. 


THE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
AND 


THE LITTLE TUXEDO KNITTED SUIT 
for children’s wear, ARE FOR SALE ONLY BY 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY and lith ST., NEW YORK. 








This Label Is on the Best Ribbon Made, 


_GAT'S-EYE 
"SGARF-PIN “FFs 


The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it J agen +4 
se 





iter ray oflight or glisten seen in a cat 
ark. I havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 cets., post paid. The one & in Ear Drops, gots, 
87 cents, Send Stamp for large illust catalogue of Minera 
Cabinets, Agate Noveliirs, Indian Kelics, ete, Trade Supplied. 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 














RED STAR LINE 


For Antwerp 9 and Paris, sailing we. 
NEW YORK and ANTW 
PHILADELPHIA and ANTW ERP. 
First cabin, $60 to $100; yy ee Second, 
to $45; excursion, py Steerage, low rates, 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 
307 WalnutSt., Philadelphia ; 55 Broadwa: , New York. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE 


Our Metier thie Ch late is the 
luxury of travelers. A 1 can of chocolate will make 
@ great many cope of chocolate, on short notice, by 
adding boiling milk or water. 

Croft & Allen, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA, 














TATEN ISLAND Fancy Dyeing Estab- 
kK lishment. BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & Co.,5 &7 
John St., N. Y.; 47 N. 8th St.,'Phila.; 43 N. Charies St. 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 





ARPET buyers had better purchaseof J.&J. 
DOBSON, 809 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, in order to receive full value for their 
money. They retail Carpets of their own make, 
which are reliable in every way. 


MIGHTY FUNNY — AGENTS WANTED 


SAMANTHA 
ARATO GA 


SIAH ALLEN’S WIF 


Funny Hits ! Funny Cuts! SELLS like Fun! 


SEE the tt A tated SUOCCE &8 of AGENT 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
Days $94.50! ; he First 10 Days $1451!; One First 3 
Days $26. Bol’ One First 3 Weeks $103. 50! 1; Mak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of 8500 £5 

ft takes off Sarateee. follies, flirtations, low necks, 
dudes, pug ,etc., in the author’s inimitable re 
greee ngaty. “ The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “just 

illing.” People crazy to get it. Agents are making 
$50 to $75 a week. Price $2.80. AGENTS WANTED. Apps to 
HUBBARD BROS. (O) Philada. or Kansas 


A DAY in your own 
5 to § town selling 
the Nickel Tidy 

wees Holder. Every fam- 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ price-list by mail, 
16c, in 2c. stamps, W. Hasselbach, box 851,Sandusky,O. 


IBERAL SALARY paid to live men to intro- 

duce our books on new 

plan. Expenses paid to Philadelphia ie e prope 
ration. Send at once for particulars. 

WINSTON & CO., 1009 Arch Street, Philadelphia Pa. 


Men and women 
$5 to $10 A DAY. wanted. One agent 
writes : ““J make vhemeh pay tad mong Fo Can makeit 
every day in the Another, “ Took 80 orders in 
aboutthree days.’ Torus free. J. H.Earle, Pub. »Boston 


























USE BROWN’S 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 


OOK AGENTS W ANTED.— Men and Women, 
for John B. Gough’s ** Platform Echoes, or Liv- 
ing Truths for Head and Heart,”’—his last and best 





Beware of imita 


aoe. £% to a to amo amonth. Send for circulars. Ad- 
RTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn, 





The Sun School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good be inad 
me the publisher will refund to subscribers aay money that lose thereby. aa ae 


they 





